Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 


Boston, November, 1908. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A MOST DISGRACEFUL RIOT. 


Cuttings come to our table from various Worcester papers, 
showing oneof the most disgraceful riots that ever occurred 
in Massachusetts, by the students of our literary institutions. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of the Pleasant Street Baptist 
church invited the freshman class of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute to a reception, the result of which was a 
fight between the freshman and sophomore classes, at which 


many were injured and several so badly as to be sent to the 
hospital, where one died. 

At the close of the scrimmage it is stated that more than 
a hundred students of the lower classes, followed by another 
hundred of the upper classmen and their associates, paraded 
the principal streets of the city, mingling their class yells 
with hideous howls and other challenges to combat. What 
is the matter with our Protestant institutions? and why do 
we never hear or read of these doings in Catholic colleges and 
schools ? GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| A HUNDRED DOL- 


LARS REWARD, 
FOR POURING 
KEROSENE ON 
HORSES AND 
SETTING THEM 
ON FIRE. 


In behalf of the 


| Massachusetts Soci- 
| ety for the Prevention 
| of Cruelty to Animals 


I offer a hundred dol- 


| lars for evidence to 
convict the party or 


| parties who, on the 


| night 


of October 
twentieth, -poured 
kerosene oil on five 
valuable horses in a 
Chelsea stable and set 
them on fire, resulting 
in three of them being 
burned alive and the 


| other two severely in- 


| horses 


The three 
burned were 
valued at six hun- 
dred dollars. On be- 
ing notified of this 
devilish crime I tele- 
graphed to all the 
Boston daily papers 
the above offer of a 
hundred dollars, 
which has been widely 
published, and I hope 


jured. 


| may result in the dis- 


covery of the devil 
or devils who com- 


| mitted this outrage. 


If discovered, 


shall ask the judge 
to inflict the extreme 
penalty of the law, 
two hundred and fijty 
dollars fine and a 
| year’s imprisonment. | 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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AUTOMOBILES, SHOT GUNS AND 
SIGNAL LIGHTS. 


We are glad to learn that our plan to have 
two policemen, armed with revolvers and 
double-barrelled, cut-off shot guns, pass on 
an auto half a dozen times a night nearly 
every house in country towns and to stop 
wherever they see a signal light, is attracting 
wide attention both in the United States and 
Canada. 

Towns which adopt this plan, we think, 
thieves, burglars and highwaymen will avoid; 
property will be better protected and hun- 
dreds of people will get better sleep. 
And it is our belief that before long trained 
police dogs will be used here as in various 
European towns and cities to track and aid 
in the arrest of criminals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES. 
On October twentieth, while forest fires 
were blazing so widely in our own State and 
elsewhere, | sent the following to all our 
daily papers: 


Editor of 

I think until we have substantial rains men 
should be employed on automobiles night and 
day to watch our woods and prevent forest 
fires. Some of these fires are started by 
sparks from engines, some by careless use of 
matches by boys who are after nuts, some 
by hunters who are after game, and some 
probably come from pure deviltry to kindle 
and see a fire. If the woods are carefully 
watched night and day by men on auto- 
mobiles much of this can be prevented, and 
fires started may be put out before they 
become dangerous. I think this suggestion, 
sent to the about twenty thousand news- 
papers and magazines that receive our paper 
every month, may result in much good for 
the protection of our forests and the rivers 
and brooks that depend on those forests for 
our supplies of water. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

It gave us pleasure on October 9 to receive 
from The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union a kind invitation to attend 
their convention in Denver, Colorado, and 
to write them how glad we should be, if we 
were somewhat younger, to attend that con- 
vention. 

In November, 1887, twenty-one years ago, 
we were invited to address this convention 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and the address we 
prepared for that meeting has had a circula- 
tion of probably more than five hundred 
thousand copies, and this is one thing we 
said: “What is the secret of the success of 
your great organization? It is this, that 
while politicians all over our country are 
sitting on their political fences crying out 
Good Lord—Good Devil (for we don't know 
whose hands we are going to fall into), here 
comes this great army of Christian women, 
marching under the banner of the Cross, 
without one selfish purpose or thought, seek- 
ing only the Glory of God and the welfare of 
mankind.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MIGHTY SMALL BUSINESS. 

It seems to us mighty small business for our 
two principal presidential candidates to be 
tramping over the country, each telling every- 
body what a bad fellow the other is, and 
asking everybody to vote for him and not for 
the other fellow. We have held the office of 
President of one of our Humane Societies 
(an office which we consider to be more de- 
sirable than to be President of the United 
States), for over forty years by forty-one 
unanimous annual elections, and we have 
never asked anybody to vote for us and we 
don’t believe we ever shall. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FIRES SET BY BOYS. 


In our address many years ago to a great 
audience at Minneapolis, presided over by 
Governor Pillsbury, we said, ‘‘You have a 
great lumber district here and a single 
neglected hoodlum may set a fire there on 
any windy night that may burn down half 
your city. You must go into all your schools 
and educate the children humanely.’ 

In one South End fire in Boston, on Octo- 
ber tenth, set by boys, over a hundred horses, 
belonging to Henry Seigel and Co. and others, 
narrowly escaped being burned alive in their 
stables which were destroyed. If property 
owners could be made to rightly realize its 
importance, millions of dollars would be 
freely contributed to aid our efforts to pro- 
mote humane education. 

Not only insurance companies, railroads 
and all capitalists but every owner of buildings 
and every depositor in our savings banks 
should have a personal interest in our Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society, first of its 

kind in the world, which is working not only 
for the prevention of acts of cruelty but also 
for the protection of property and life from 
wars, incendiary fires and railroad wrecks. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


We regret to learn that Professor Angell, 
son of President Angell of Michigan Uni- 
versity, has decided that he cannot resign 
his present position to become the President 
of Dartmouth College. We were the first 
Angell to enter and graduate at that good 
old college, and, so far as we are aware, have 
been the last. Some of our readers may 
remember how, when we were put on to 
represent our sophomore class on a debate 
before one of our two great college societies, 
a junior opposed to us, who was noted for his 
wit (though not popular), thought he would 
make a lot of fun out of our name, and wound 
up by saying ‘“‘that for an Angell we had 
accomplished precious little in the way of 
argument.” Just at that moment a thought 
popped into our head, and rising, we said, 

‘Mr. President, I will freely admit that per- 
haps I may not have accomplished this even- 
ing so much in the way of argument as I 
should have been glad to, but I do believe 
that I have accomplished one thing here 
to-night that has never been accomplished 
but once before in the history of the world, 
and that was when an angel opened the mouth 
of Balaam’s ass.’’ The shout that went up 
was tremendous. I sat down without an- 
other word. The name stuck to him all 
through college. On the football ground 
you would sometimes hear the cry, ‘Go it, 
Balaam.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES. 


There comes to us in the Cleveland Press, 
from the eminent writer, Mrs. Sara K. Bolton, 
a dispatch from Seattle, Wash., that Miss 
Anna Rasdale, rich, beautiful and accom- 
plished, has done in six weeks more than the 
Humane Society had been able to do in three 
years in having the city council appropriate 
money for drinking fountains for horses and 
dogs. In Boston we have established some 
fountains where the water running rapidly 
prevents all danger from glanders and which 
are surrounded by working horses at all 
hours of the day, and we should be glad to 
establish more if our Art Commission were 
not constantly in our way, who do not seem 
to care a straw whether our horses have any 
water to drink, but only demanding that we 
shall put up costly structures which in their 
estimation will be ornaments modeled after 
their ideas of beauty. They have one such 
which cost its giver, we believe, ten thousand 
dollars and where probably not one horse 
drinks for every hundred that come to the 
fountains costing six hundred dollars, which 
we have erected, GEO. T. ANGELL 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN. 


I deeply regretted to learn, in my morning 
paper of October 14, of the death of the above 
named gentleman who was for some years 
President of the American Social Science 
Association, of which I was a director, and 
subsequently President of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In November, 1878, I determined to visit 
Baltimore and stir up some interest in Mary- 
land in regard to the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. There was in Baltimore a society 
which, so far as I could learn, consisted of 
one man who assured me that there was no 
cruelty to animals whatever in the city of 
Baltimore. I asked him if he would have any 
objections to my endeavoring to give, at my 
own personal expense, some addresses on the 
subject. He said, ‘“‘No,’’ but he didn’t be- 
lieve I could get anybody to come and hear 
me. I thought differently and with the aid 
of President Gilman and others, in the few 
days I spent there, I addressed the students 
of Johns Hopkins University, about six hun- 
dred students of Baltimore College, about five 
hundred at the Girls’ High School, a large 
number at the Maryland State Normal School, 
about five hundred at the Friends’ School, 
about nine hundred convicts in the State 
Penitentiary and the great Maryland Sunday 
School Convention in one of the largest 
churches of the city, and distributed some 
thousands of our humane publications and 
organized the Baltimore Humane Education 
Society. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CATTLE STARVATION AND SUFFERING 
IN THE WEST. 


Verily the half is not told you! Have you 
an idea of the awfulness of the hunger and 
thirst endured? Our laws compel ‘feeding 
of cattle in winter’ since Oklahoma became 
a State, but have any of you an idea of the 
kind and quantity of the food provided? 
Last winter, I witnessed a ‘‘feeding.’”’ For 
thousands of cattle, a small load, not suffi- - 
cient to give each one a taste, and the hay 
was overripe, rotten, and as black as tar, 
smelling so musty that we could scarcely 
endure to stand there. Yet it would have 
caused you to weep had you seen those poor, 
starved cattle fight for it, and cry after the 
empty wagon, their hunger in no way satis- 
fied. In this way the millionaire stock 
raiser defies the law. Another hint: When 
the ‘‘veal calves’ are sent away, have any 
Eastern people any idea what the nursing 
mothers suffer? Do you know that the 
poor creatures endure agonies, and some- 
times die, with the undrawn milk which 
cakes and quite frequently causes the loss 
of the organ by sloughing off? Did you 
think the cowboys milked the thousands of 
cows? Indeed you could not worse insult 
a cowboy than to ask him to milk one cow. 
“Cowmilker”’ is his favorite term of reproach 
for the settler. He would do without milk 
always, but never milk. You have not lain, 
as I have, awake for hours at night listening 
to the poor mothers whose agony will not 
let them rest, or in winter, when the entire 
herd wanders backward and forward, crying, 
so they can be heard for miles night after 
night, from hunger. And this is yet only 
a hint of a condition which cannot be imag- 
ined by those who cannot see. 


September, 1908. 

Do not let this sheet get destroyed or mis- 
laid, as it is very valuable; a copy of a recent 
letter sent me by one of the most gifted 
humane writers of America, who lives in 
Oklahoma and sees and knows these horrors. 
Will Mr. Angell put the above, verbatim, in 
his paper as soon as possible, to reach Western 
editors and the public before winter sets in? 


We are glad to give the above immediate 
publication and hope it will receive careful 
consideration at our New Orleans convention. 


GEO, T. ANGELL. 
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DULUTH’S DIPHTHERIA DOCTORS. 


There comes to me in the July issue of 
Health, published by The Health Publishing 
Co., 321 Fifth Avenue, New York, an account 
of how a lady landing with her husband (a 
prominent Toledo lawyer ) from a lake steamer 
at Duluth, and having a little affection of the 
throat was declared by the doctor of the 
health board to be in danger of diphtheria. 
In spite of all her husband could say and do 
she was separated from him and sent to a 
miserable pesthouse, in which he would not 
have kept his horse or dog. Then her throat 
was swabbed, and the matter sent to Minne- 
apolis to decide whether she had diphtheria. 
She was compelled to remain in the pest- 
house four days, separated from her husband, 
before it was ascertained that she had no 
diphtheria, and her husband was then re- 
quired to pay three dollars a day for her en- 
tertainment in the pesthouse. 

At a later period another prominent Toledo 
gentleman, landing at Duluth and having 
a little trouble with his throat, was at 
once arrested, carried forcibly to the pest- 
house, all his clothing, money and watch 
taken away, and anti-diphtheritic serum was 
pumped into him. He was confined in the 
dirty, crowded, and badly ventilated pest- 
house ten days before it was decided he had 
no diphtheria. 

A somewhat similar case within my knowl- 
edge occurred in a town near Boston where a 
beautiful young bride, in the absence of her 
husband, was forced into a miserable hack 
and taken to a smallpox pesthouse, put into 
a bed last before occupied by a negro tramp, 
put in charge of a young medical student, 
who ordered her beautiful hair to be cut off 
and a great dose of poison to be given her 
simply because a board of health doctor 
decided she had smalipox; the fact being 
that she had only chickenpox, taken from a 
dog which she had been petting. She was 
compelled to stay there several days, sepa- 
rated from her husband and all her friends. 
Her furniture was greatly damaged, and if 
she had not been a young woman of remark- 
able character she might have gone insane. 

If it is necessary that the health officer of 
every town in the United States shall have 
absolute power whenever he suspects con- 
tagious disease to send any person in the 
town (or tourist passing through it) to a 
pesthouse, it seems important that all pest- 
houses should be put in as good condition as 
possible and that persons confined there 
should have some power to decide what 
physicians shall take them in charge. 

This matter seems to me so important that 
I shall send this article in the November issue 
of Our Dumb Animals to the about twenty 
thousand newspapers and magazines which 
receive Our Dumb Animals every month, 
and I earnestly hope it may lead to useful 
discussion and improved conditions for 
thousands who are so unfortunate as to be 


sent to pesthouses. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


At this writing we are threatened with a 
great European war, which we are told will 
involve vast destruction of property and life. 
All our daily papers are full of columns on the 
subject, after the reading of which we are just 
about as much in the fog as we were before we 
read them. Now we wish that somebody 
would tell us in plain, simple language which 
ordinary readers can distinctly understand, 
what it is all about—why England should be 
sending a great fleet of warships to the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople, why Austria should 
be marching a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men to the boundary of Servia, 
etc., etc. Just precisely what do England 
and Austria and Russia and France and Ger- 
many and Italy want and exactly and precisely 
what are their reasons for wanting? It seems 
to us as though somebody could tell the whole 
story in one column and then we should all 
know all about it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATOR GEORGE F. 
HOAR. 


Senator Hoar was the 
kind of a man we ought 
to have as President of 
the United States; wise, 
judicious, and thoroughly 
honest; no tricky wire- 
puller; never made a dol- 
lar in his life dishonestly; 
treated everybody, rich 
and poor, with exact jus- 
tice. It was our privilege 
some years ago, while 
stopping at the Mountain 
House, Princeton, Mass., 
to receive a kind invita- 
tion from the Senator to 
take a seat in his carriage, 
and pass an afternoon 
with him in a trip to the 
top of Mount Wachusett, 
from whence we could 
look down on a large part 
of the State he so long and 
honorably represented. 
Mr. Hoar had at various 
times materially assisted 
us in our humane work, 
and his conversation 
during that pleasant after- 
noonhas been remembered 
with pleasure ever since. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
REMEMBRANCES OF 
OUR LAW PRAC- 
TICE. 

I have many interesting 
remembrances of incidents 
of my law practice in 
which I was enabled to 
accumulate sufficient 
funds to give the first 
twenty years of my 
humane work and con- 
siderable money to the 
prevention of cruelty, 
without the payment of a 


GEORGE F. HOAR. 


FROM ‘‘HEROES, GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS.” 
Published by Fairfax Publishing Co., 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


dollar in return. 

One of these was a great case of the Ohio 
Life and Trust Co., in the trial of which I 
was associated for about five days with our 
great war governor, John A. Andrews, as 
senior counsel. Another, which occupied 
about five days on trial, was in defence of 
Boston’s eminent surgeon, Dr. William H. 
Thorndike, sued for malpractice, with Rufus 
Choate against us. 

But one of the most remarkable cases we had 
was this: The wife of a very rich Boston man 
(an excellent woman) called one day at our 
offices to say that the conduct of her husband 
in connection with other women had become 
so bad that it was impossible to live with him 
any longer, that she must have a divorce. 
My partner, after a long consultation with 
her, advised that upon account of the children 
it would be better for her to accept a separate 
maintenance and let the matter rest there. 
She went home and told her husband. He 
secured a certificate from two young doctors, 
living at one of our hotels, that she was in- 
sane, had her forcibly placed in a closed 
carriage and had her taken at once to an 
insane hospital or asylum, then in charge of a 
relative of his, where she was placed in close 
confinement; no person having any knowl- 
edge of it excepting her husband; neither her 
mother, sister, or any friend could get any 
information of what had become of her. 
But one day they took her to ride in a car- 
riage and she had in some way contrived to 
get a pencil and a piece of brown paper, and 
on it wrote begging the finder to bring it to 
our offices, and dropped it in the street. It 
came to us safely, and twice our partner had 
her brought into court and twice the doctors 
swore she was insane and she was sent back 
to the asylum. I shall never forget the sor- 


row expressed by my good partner when, 
returning from the last hearing, he said, ‘‘I 
do not know what more I can do for this 
poor, suffering woman.”’ There popped into 
my head just then, as many other thoughts 
have during my life from I know not where, 
that there was an old writ styled De Homine 
Repledgiando, which had been enacted by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for the benefit 
of fugitive slaves, and which declared that 
whoever was deprived of liberty should have 
the right to demand a jury trial. I said to 
my partner, ‘Now, Mr. Sewall, bring the 
writ De Homine Repledgiando and let me 
retain to act with us H. F. Durant (who 
founded Wellesley College).” . This settled 
the question. The eminent counsel of the 
rich man told him it was no use to try to 
keep his wife in the asylum any longer, and 
he gave her the separate maintenance to 
which she was clearly entitled. 

These are only a few of the interesting 
remembrances of my law practice, which 
brought me in close connection with many of 
Boston’s leading citizens. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 


Mr. Guy Richardson, secretary of our 
American Humane Education Society and 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, will represent our two 
humane societies at the New Orleans conven- 
tion of the American Humane Association on 
November 17, 18 and 19. 

Mr. Richardson is a graduate of Boston 
University, and his mother is president of the 
New Hampshire Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. EO. T. ANGELL. 
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MAD DOG SCARES. 


We take the following from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 

Veterinarian Millar, of Chicago Park Zoo, 
Decries Mad Dog Scares. 

That Chicago’s recent mad dog scare, the 
reports of mad dogs throughout the city, and 
the consequent shooting of many dogs are 
nine-tenths nonsense is the contention of 
Dr. John J. Millar, veterinarian to the Lincoln 
Park Zoo. 

Dr. Millar advances the belief that rabies 
cannot be contracted with fatal results by a 
human being save in most exceptional cases, 
and backs up his opinion with statistics and 
experiments, the latest of which was the 
inoculation of himself and an assistant with 
rabies in a virulent form, and with no develop- 
ment of the disease, although there was no 
effort to escape by application of the Pasteur 
treatment. 

“Five years of experimentation and treat- 
ment of dogs suffering from rabies have about 
convinced me that the annual mad dog scares 
which seem to spread all over our great cities 
are nine-tenths nonsense,’’ declared Dr. 
Millar recently. “I have begun to doubt 
whether a human being can contract rabies 
in a fatal form, even if no recourse to pas- 
teurization is had. My own experiment 
strengthens my conviction. 

“On July 15th a dog was brought to me 
for examination which showed that it was 
suffering from acute rabies. In working 
upon the animal and treating it, I was bitten 
accidentally in the hand—a clean, well- 
defined flesh wound. My assistant, Dr. W. S. 
Buchanan, also was bitten, the animal biting 
him through the hip. Following my theories, 
neither of us sought other treatment than 
washing and cleansing our wounds. On 
July 18th, three days after the accident, the 
dog died, and we knew we had a case of acute 
rabies to deal with. Still we did nothing to 
prevent inoculation, and yesterday the out- 
side period within which the disease could 
possibly develop passed and neither of us 
has fallen a victim. 

“Further than this, I have collected sta- 
tistics to show the nonsense in these mad 
dog scares. Of 346 cases of supposed bitings 
by dogs afflicted with rabies turned in to the 
police department since May Ist, every case 
has been investigated by me personally. Of 
the number of dogs thought to have been 
afflicted, I found by a microscopic examina- 
tion that really only nine showed traces of 
rabies. The health department also reported 
287 cases of rabid dogs to us, and the results 
were almost the same. Of all this number 
of people who were bitten supposedly by 
mad dogs, not a single case of rabies in a 
human being has been reported. 

“Cauterization cannot account for this 
result, as only abrasions and minor wounds 
are remedied by that means. The deep, 
clearly defined flesh wounds, especially a 
wound inflicted in the large muscles, cannot 
be reached by cauterization. It is frightened 
women and children who have been bitten 
by dogs who rush for a physician to cauterize 
their wounds when they might use simple 
preventives with equally beneficial results. 

“The mad dog panic and the killing of 
hundreds of dogs are unjustifiable, and if 
people would only stay their fright, clean 
wounds made by dogs by sucking, cleansing, 
and the application of a little lemon juice 
they need have no fear of contracting rabies.” 

—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 

We are glad to learn by letter from Miss 
E. G. Gowen, of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, that she has formed 
a number of our Bands of Mercy in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

We trust that the time is coming when the 
flags of our American Bands of Mercy will be 
seen and their songs be heard all over the 
world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


‘HYDROPHOBIA. 

There comes to us from the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of May 25, 1908, reprinted 
by the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
opinions of various leading physicians of 
Philadelphia on the above subject, from 
which we take the following: 

Dr. Charles W. Dulles, lecturer on the 
History of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has been repeatedly ap- 
pointed by the medical societies of the State 
to investigate rabies, and has read various 
o_ on the subject, before the American 

edical Association, the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, the Medical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Medico-Legal Society of 
New York, and has corresponded on the 
subject with most distinguished medical 
men of Europe, said yesterday to a Public 
Ledger reporter: ‘‘I do not believe there is 
anything specific in the saliva of a dog to 
cause this disorder, because it has appeared 
after a great many injuries of a totally differ- 
ent character. I read before a medical soci- 
ety twenty years ago, a paper in which I 
described more than thirty diseases in which 
the symptoms attributed to hydrophobia ap- 
peared. I have made a careful study of a 
large number of reported cases of mad dog 
bites and found that only a small proportion 
of them resulted in death, not more than 
two or three percent. The condition is what 
is called psychosis, and it may be due to many 
different causes, one of the commonest of 
which is fear. I would make a most earnest 
appeal to the newspapers to cease printing 
reports of ‘deaths by hydrophobia.’ For 
twenty-five years I have been studying the 
subject, and gathered data upon it from every 
part of the world and have made it a practice 
to correspond with every physician reported 
to have or to have had a case of hydrophobia 
in charge. 

“In the last report of the Registrar General 
of England (that for 1906 ) it appears that not 
a single death from the disease occurred 
either in 1906 or any of the preceding three 
years. In the course of the last eight years, 
only two deaths by hydrophobia have been 
reported in England and Wales. The answer 
of some people to this statement is that in 
those years the muzzling law was in operation 
in England, but this is no more true than it 
is of like regulations in this country. It is 
enforced only about as much as it is in Phila- 
delphia, and no more. have repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that in places 
where the largest number of sick and home- 
less dogs are gathered—in public pounds— 
hydrophobia is practically unknown.” 

The report of the Superintendent of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, dated April 7 last, stated 
that in the last fourteen years in handling one 
million, one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
small animals, taken principally from the 
public streets, the Society’s agents had been 
bitten about fifteen thousand times, but not 
a single case of hydrophobia had followed. 

Dr. Matthew Woods of Philadelphia has 
been investigating hydrophobia during about 
twenty years, and has sived to pay a hun- 
dred dollars to any person who will bring 
him an undoubted case of hydrophobia, and 
has never seen a genuine case of the disease. 

The oldest hospital in the country, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, has had only one 
supposed case of hydrophobia, and this was 
found to have been diagnosed erroneously. 

Dr. William Osler, formerly of Johns Hop- 
kins University, but now of Oxford, in his 
standard work on pathology speaks of hydro- 
phobia as an ailment of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. He describes lyssophobia, or 
pseudo-hydrophobia, as a very interesting 
affection which may closely resemble hydro- 
phobia, but is nothing more than a neurotic 
or hysterical manifestation. 

The Public Ledger article contains other 
evidence similar to the above. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CAPTAIN RICHMOND PEARSON 


HOBSON. 


On September 21 Captain Hobson, of 
Santiago fame and now member of Congress 
from Alabama, delivered a speech, full of 
war and fighting, at Faneuil Hall, to an 
unthinking audience that had gathered to 
hear and most strenuously applauded him. 
From Captain Hobson’s standpoint he was 
correct. If we are going to retain the Philip- 
pine Islands and Sandwich Islands and Porto 
Rico and grab Cuba and whatever we feel 
disposed to lay our hands on, and say to the 
world that no other nation shall send a single 
vessel through our Panama Canal, except by 
our permission, and that no South American 
nation shall [because of our Monroe doctrine] 
sell an acre of land to any other nation and 
no other nation shall buy an acre of their 
lands without our permission, then of course 
we must have an enormous navy, far in ad- 
vance of any now existing. All the boys in 
our primary schools must be taught that the 
great object of life is fighting, and as soon as 
they are old enough must be taught to shoot 
army rifles, and must all as soon after as pos- 
sible be enrolled in a great army, covering our 
whole country, liable to be called upon at any 
moment [not as volunteers] but by military 
draft to kill their brother Christians of Euro- 
pean countries or others in Asia. It is true, 
as Captain Hobson said, that in the improved 
navigation of our oceans they constitute no 
protection, as they formerly did, for our 
great sea ports and coast property. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of German soldiers could 
be precipitated on any part of our Atiantic 
coast line when ordered and hundreds of 
Asiatic soldiers on our Pacific coast line 
when ordered. The result of Captain Hob- 
son’s plans would be that our multi-million- 
aires would come by virtue of their vast 
wealth to be the nobility of our land, while 
the poorer people would be compelled to 
support and serve in these great armies and 
navies, and remain in a life of poverty as they 
now do in various European countries. 

The view of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, which ought to be the view of 
all thoughtjul and patriotic men and women, 
is that our own country is large enough with- 
out attempting to grasp others; that our 
Panama Canal should be offered free to all 
nations on the same terms prescribed for our 
own citizens; that South American nations 
should have the right to do just what they 
please with their own territories and other 
nations should have the right to buy just as 
much of their lands as they cared to sell. 
For nearly a hundred years we have main- 
tained perfect peace along thousands of miles 
between us and Canada, without a single 
war vessel or a single fortification, and that 
is what we want to bring about, not only 
with Canada and Great Britain, but with all 
the nations of the world. In other words, 
we want to make it well understood and 
recognized by all the nations of the world 
that we intend to be in the lead on all ques- 
tions of civilization and humanity; that all 
international difficulty shall be settled by 
arbitration, and peace and prosperity come 
to all the people of our land. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BOY POLICE. 

“Council Bluffs, Iowa, has the only duly 
appointed squad of ‘Boy Police’ in the coun- 
try,’’ so writes Elizabeth Sears in St. Nicholas. 
“There are twenty-five boys in this police 
force,’’ she continues, ‘‘every one wearing a 
star and it is considered a great honor by a 
boy to be on the police and they have rendered 
great service in maintaining good order and 
preventing mischief by other boys.”’ 

Full particulars about them may be had by 
writing the Chief of Police, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In cold weather blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


| 


THE HORSE. 


Society owes to the horse a depth of grati- 
tude a thousand times greater than it does 
to thousands of men who abuse him. He 
has ministered to progress; has made social 
intercourse possible when otherwise it would 
have been slow and occasional, or altogether 
impossible; he has virtually extended the 
strength of man, augmented his speed, doubled 
his time, decreased his burdens, and becoming 
his slave has relieved him from drudgery and 
made him free. For love's sake, for the sake 
of social life, for eminent moral reasons, the 
horse deserves to be bred, trained, and cared 
for with scrupulous care. The teaching of 
men how to do it has been left too long to men 
who look upon the horse as an instrument of 
gambling gains, or of mere physical pleasure. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 


A man at Joplin, Mo., was driving a team 
of sad-eyed horses, hitched to a wagon that 
contained a heavy load. The wagon went into 
a mudhole and the horses could not draw it 
out, although they devoted all their energies 
and talents to the task. 

Then the man took a large whip, with a 
braided lash that would cut through sheet 
iron, and proceeded to flay his horses. He 
larruped away until he was tired, and the 
horses plunged and reared, but did not move 
the load; so the patient and strenuous driver 
took a shovel from the wagon and began 
pounding the horses’ ribs, keeping time, time, 
time, in a sort of Runic rhyme. 

With long and swinging strides there came 
a woman down the street; she took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and, without wasting time 
in argument or expostulation, seized the shovel 
and batted the man over the head and knocked 
him into the mudhole, and pounded‘him until 
he yelled for the police. 

If there should be any talk of sending a 
bouquet to that woman, the Gazette would 
like to contribute a few posies. 

—Emporia Gazette. 


A CAA AT ANDOVER, 
MASS. 

Mr. George W. Chandler, of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, has a remarkable horse named Nell, 
used by him in the wood and coal business, 
and this is what the horse does. When in the 
morning she is hitched to her coal cart first 
she walks nearly an eighth of a mile to a 
drinking fountain, without any direction or 
assistance, and takes all the water she cares 
for, then of her own accord she goes by an- 
other street to the railroad depot, crosses the 
tracks, passes up to the side track where the 
coal cars are, and backs up to the car from 
which her cart is loaded by the man in charge. 
All this is done without any assistance or 
direction whatever from any Lovee being. 

When in the morning she is harnessed to a 
carriage instead of the coal cart she takes 

recisely the same action in going to the 

ountain and drinking, but then, instead of 
going to the railroad depot, she turns down 
the main street to the office. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ARMY OF THE RESERVE. 

A poem read to us this morning suggests 
an address we once listened to by one of our 
Massachusetts judges, before the Boston Law 
School, in which he urged the necessity of 
being prepared in advance with an army of 
reserve, which, whenever an emergency sud- 
denly occurred, could be called into action 
before the opportunity was lost. 

We have always borne this in mind, and 
while we have many times prepared an army 
of reserve, which we have not had occasion 
to use, we have many other times found it to 
be of infinite benefit to have our army of 
reserve ready to use at a moment’s notice 
when it was required. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KNIGHT TEMPLAR. 


The name of this horse is Knight Templar. 


He is a Kentucky thoroughbred, eight years 


old. He keeps perfect time to music, and is as fearless as a lion and as gentle as a kitten—a 


marvelous horse, and never had an unkind word spoken to him in his life. 


The above comes 


to us from a friend in Springfield, Massachusetts, who signs himself, ‘“‘A great admirer of your 


noble work.”’ 


AN EDUCATED HORSE IN THE GREEK 
THEATRE, POINT LOMA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


On Friday, June 13, the pupils of the Raja 
Yoga Academy and some of the students at 
the Headquarters of the Universal Brother- 
hood and Theosophical Society, Point Loma, 
California, had the opportunity of seeing a 
private exhibition of the remarkable powers 
of probably the most mentally accomplished 
member of the equine race living, ‘King 
Pharaoh,”’ the educated horse, property of 
Dr. Boyd, his trainer. 

The performance took place in the arena of 
the beautiful Greek Theatre, and was carefully 
followed by hundreds of keen eyes. The 
animal, a graceful piebald horse of medium 
size, was not accustomed to showing off his 
accomplishments in the open air, being used 
to tents; and the unusual surroundings and 
the light breeze that was blowing all seemed 
to interfere a little with his power of con- 
centration. But notwithstanding this handi- 
cap the results of his efforts were truly sur- 
prising. It seems incredible that a horse 
should be able to add up two rows of three 
figures correctly, and pick out the answer, 
figure by figure, from a row of numbers hang- 
ing on a convenient rack; yet so, to all ap- 
pearance, he did. The numbers were given 
by various children in the audience and 


written upon the blackboard, which the horse | 


carefully studied before walking across to the 
rack and picking out the right figures. When 
given two numbers to add or simple words, 
orally, he easily found the letters or figures 
needed; and when called upon by voices in 


the audience as well as by his master to pick | 


out a cloth of a certain color from a number 
of variously colored pieces he never made a 
mistake. e also carried pieces of cloth or 
other articles designated orally or by writing 
on the blackboard to the place desired. He 
showed, in short, conclusive evidence of 
unique development of perceptive faculties 
and apparently of the thinking ability which 
is claimed for him, and which must have been 
evoked by the utmost patience and skill on 
the part of Dr. Boyd, to whom the students 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


and children owe many thanks for his trouble 
in giving the performance, for which he would 
not accept any payment.—The Century Path. 


DYING IN HARNESS. 
Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the road, 
Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by the 
heavy load; 
Only a fallen horse, and a circle of wondering eyes 
Watching the frighted teamster goading the beast 
to rise. 


Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him; 

See the poor neck outstretched, and the patient eyes 
grow dim; : 

See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests the 
head— 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be 
dead; 

After the weary journey how restful it is to lie 

With the broken shafts and the cruel load—waiting 


only to die. 

Watchers, he died in harness—died in the shafts and 
straps— 

Fell, and the burden killed him; one of the day’s 
mishaps— 


One of the passing wonders marking the city road— 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 


Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 
awhile, 

What is the symbol? 
cease to smile 

At death for a beast of burden? 
busy street 

That is ever and ever echoing the tread of hurrying 
feet. 


Only death—why should we 


On, through the 


What was the sign? 
will? 

Does He who taught in parables speak in parables 
still? 

The seed on the rock is wasted on heedless hearts 
of men 

That gather and sow and grasp and lose labor and 
sleep; and then— 

Then for the prize! A crowd in the street of ever- 
echoing tread; 

The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, lies there in 
his harness—dead. 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


A symbol to touch the tireless 
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LAKE MOHONK. 

I have been requested to act as permanent 
correspondent of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration and have 
accepted and think it well to tell the editors 
of the about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines, including all north of Mexico, who 
receive Our Dumb Animals every month (and 
most of whom read it ) that Lake Mohonk is a 
beautiful lake surrounded by magnificent 
mountains near the Hudson River, where 
every year eminent men meet to discuss great 
national and international questions that re- 
late to the betterment of the world. The 
estate numbers about six thousand acres and 
has about sixty miles of the finest roads in 
the State which are kept for driving, no 
automobiles being admitted. The Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain House, known as ““‘The Temple 
of Peace,” is used during the summer season 
mostly by wealthy residents of New York, 
and combines every thing.that can be found 
in the most cultivated and friendly home. 
It was founded by Mr. A. K. Smiley, who now 
owns it, and his twin brother. They came 
from one of the farms in the Kennebec valley 
and are Quakers, and it is in every sense one 
of the most delightful spots with one of the 
most delightful proprietors that can be found 
in America. Recently, by the subscription of 
some twelve hundred of their guests, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smiley have had, in recognition of 
their golden wedding, a ‘memorial gate to the 
grounds erected and presented to them at a 
cost of about seventy-five thousand dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
A Noble Suggestion. 


The progress of thought made among men 
since the time, little more than half a century 
ago, when our pious and well-meaning fathers 
frowned upon all drama and theatre-going as 
an innovation from the lower regions, was 
never better illustrated than by the fact that 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, is 
in consultation with President Angell of the 
American Humane Education Society, with 
regard to developing a drama founded on the 
noble figure of the Christ, made of molten 
cannon, which stands on the crest of the 
Andes mountains, overlooking Chili and 
the Argentine republic, known as “The 
Christ of the Andes,’ and symbolizing the 
guaranty of eternal peace between the two 
countries. 

Standing twenty-six feet high, at an alti- 
tude of 14,450 feet above the sea level, is this 
famous statue, cast from cannon taken from 
an ancient Spanish fortress when Argentina 


declared her independence of the since 
decadent, but erstwhile powerful, nation 
which once held Cuba in her thrall. In the 


left hand of this colossal figure is the cross, 
lifted five feet above the head, and the right 
hand is extended in blessing. On the base is 
inscribed: ‘‘Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than shall the people of 
Argentina and of Chili break the peace which 
they have pledged themselves at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer.”’ 

It would be interesting to know the detail 
of the erection of this noble monument; but 
it is there, perhaps the grandest enforcement 
of the doctrines of the ‘‘Prince of Peace”’ ever 
raised by human hands. Its very existence 
is known only to the comparatively few 
people who read much; but we venture to 
say that if the mooted plan of the actress 
‘and Mr. Angell come to fruition, the drama 
which shall commemorate it will be one of the 
most forceful in its application, as is the 
statue in conception, of all the world’s 
agencies in enforcing its aspirations for 
on earth’ and ‘‘good will to men.” 

— Newburyport, Mass., News, Sept. 28, 1908. 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


[From address at Buffalo, New York, by 
Hon. David J. Brewer, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.] 


“T have had no military education; I do 
not know how to conduct a war; I do not 
edit a ‘yellow’ journal; and so I yield un- 
questioning assent to the claims made by 
army and navy gentlemen, that, in case of 
war, coaling stations in different parts of 
the globe are desirable. And yet, with the 
incredulity and questioning spirit ‘of a Yan- 
kee, I cannot but notice that we have gotten 
along safely for an hundred years without any 
coaling stations outside of our own territory. 
And, further, it is clear that for a coaling 
station territory as large as New England is 
not essential. But, beyond that, is there 
not such a thing as overdoing this getting 
ready for war? I have noticed that a man 
who goes about with a chip on his shoulder 
is very apt to have many quarrels, but the 
gentleman who minds his own business is 
ordinarily let alone and goes through life 
without a fight. 


“We have lived and prospered for more. 


than a hundred years with a handful of regular 
troops. We have preserved peace at home 
and have been respected abroad. Govern- 
ment by consent of the governed has little 
need of the soldier. So the world has come 
to believe, and so it is. Are we ready to 
forfeit this high position? Do we not en- 
danger the very foundation principles of this 
government when we make the blare of the 
bugles and the tramp oj the armed battalion the 
music which is heard on every side and the 
inspiration which attracts the ambition of our 
youth? 
* * * * * 

“‘May God save the United States of America 
and keep them from the road so often trav- 
elled by nations, of increasing territory, 
accumulating dominion, rapidly and easily 
acquired wealth, luxurious splendor, a grow- 
ing separation ‘between the poor and the 
rich, decay and death; and may we always 
hear the solemn prayer of Abraham Lincoln, 
borne upward to Heaven from the conse- 
crated field of Gettysburg, that government 
of and by and for the people may never perish 
jrom the earth!” 


WAR A LEGACY FROM BARBARISM. 
To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir:—Having been urged to hand the fol- 
lowing letter to the press for publication, 
being my reply to the appeal of a clergyman 
for contribution to the equipment of a com- 
pany of cadets, I send it to The Tribune. 

FREDERICK F. AYER. 

Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. 22, 1908. 


Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 14th 
inst. asking if I will contribute to put a corps 
of cadets in arms. My answer is: Not I! 
You have come to the wrong quarter. I am 
opposed to wars, with no compromise—a 
legacy handed down to us from barbarism, 
which we have swallowed by trick of habit 
without a squirm. Our country has the 
lead in civilization, and should take the 
lead in the attempt to unhorse the demon of 
destruction, Seventy per cent. of the entire 
income of our country is put up to buckle 
the harnesses of war. Quite enough, I should 
say, without an appeal to private contribu- 
tion. Five hundred millions a year for war, 
and that in a time of peace. The cost of the 
entire public school system of the country is 
only two hundred millions a year. The loudest 
reports against war come from its great guns. 
Grant said no war was ever fought which 
could not have been avoided. Sherman said, 
“War is hell.” Kuroki recently spoke in public 
of the profession to which he had ‘‘the mis- 
fortune to belong.” . The Gospel of War 
is upon us. The Gospel of Peace has not yet 
arrived. Nor will it arrive so long as we 
continue to cultivate in the young the hunger 
for blood. The nations will not be brought 
to unmount their guns until they are brought 


to unmount their barbaric preconceptions. 
Let us bring money to teach the young not 
to fight, to fill them with the horror of 
slaughter. Not the young of our country 
alone, but of all the world. Let us appro- 
priate national revenues to that end. Count- 
less treasure, countless lives, will be saved by 
such investment. Let us promote missions 
and missionaries to gospel to a world that the 
sword is no tuning fork; that butchers are not 
gods; that murder settles nothing; that war 
is a crime against conscience; that brother- 
hood is the only manhood; that only kindness 
is king — New York Tribune, Sept. 28, 1908. 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 10, 1908. 


Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President American Humane Education Society. 
Dear Sir:—Let me thank you for your kind 

letter of reference to my letter to the New 

York Tribune against war. Its publication 

in 20,000 newspapers should tuck a brick in 

the Temple of Peace. Your wide influence 
for humane development is appreciated by 
your countrymen, among the !east worthy of 
whom permit me to subscribe myself, 
Your sincere admirer, 
FREDERICK 


WHEN THE CANNON BOOMS! 
When the cannon booms, 
When the snare drums rattle fiercely 
And the feet of men in khaki hammer time 
out on the pave, 
It is easy to be brave; 
It is easy to believe God is angry with the other 
Man, our brother, 
And has left the sword of Gideon in our wayward 
human hand, 
When the cannon booms. 


F. AYER. 


When the cannon booms, 
When the battle flags are fluttering and men are 
going mad 
With the blind desire for glory, 
Filled with visions grand and gory, 
It is easy to assent, 
To the Corsican blasphemer’s scoffing creed; 
It is easy to believe God ts with the big battalions, 
Whether cherubim or hellions, 
When the cannon booms. 


When the cannon booms, 
When the primal love of fighting stirs the tiger in 
our blood, 
And the fascinating smell 
Of the sulphur fumes of hell 
Rouses memories of the pit from which our human 
nature rose, 
It is easy to forget, 
God was not found in the earthquake, in the strong 
wind or the fire; 
It is easy to forget how at last the prophet heard 
Him 
As a still, small voice, 
When the cannon booms. 


When the cannon booms, 
When the war lords strut and swagger 
And the battleships are plowing for the bitter crop of 
death, 
While the shouting rends the ear 
Echoing from the empyrean, 
It is difficult to hear 
Through the din the Galilean 
With His calm voice preaching peace on earth to 
men; 
*Twill be easier to claim, 
If we will, the Christian name, 
To become as little children and be men of gentle 
will, 
When the cannon booms,—the cannon booms no more, 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH, 
In Overbrook ( Kan.) Citizen. 


Mr. William H. Carruth is a Professor in the 
University of Kansas. 


“Ez fer war, I call it murder.” 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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REMARKABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

There comes to our table in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle the following: 

Seattle, Wash., September 16.—Thomas 
Jones, who owns a big ranch on San Juan 
island, lost a collie dog nearly a month ago 
and for several days searched the woods about 
his place zealously for the animal without 
success. Last week he killed a sheep and 
tossed a bone to another collie. Instead of 
gnawing it, he picked it up and started for the 
woods. He kept turning his head, apparently 
to see if he was followed, and Jones concluded 
to follow him. 

The dog trotted along for a mile and stopped 
at the edge of an abandoned well. He 
dropped the bone over the edge of the well. 
Jones got a ladder, climbed down and found 
the dog that had been lost. There was only 
about two inches of water in the well, but the 
animal would have starved to death had it 
not been for the other. The lost dog was in 
good condition, and as it had been missing 
twenty-four days, the other animal must have 
kept it supplied with food for nearly a month. 


DOG SAVED HIS LIFE. 


A South Bethlehem, Pa., special of August 
29 says: Three thugs attacked Albert H. 
Chamberlin in a lonely alley here last night. 
The thugs had Chamberlin down and were 
kicking him viciously when a large New- 
foundland dog sprang upon them, felling 
them to the ground and biting one on the 
neck. The assailants fled, but have been 
arrested. 

The dog belonged to a man living near 
where the assault was committed. Cham- 
berlin is in a serious condition and would have 
been killed had it not been for the dog’s 
interference. 


REVERE MAN RISKS LIFE TO SAVE 
DOG. 
Swims Out and Rescues Collie That Was 
Exhausted by Its Stay in Water. 


Isaac Baer, of 6 Bradstreet avenue, Beach- 
mont, risked his life yesterday afternoon at 
Winthrop beach for that of a dog. 

The animal, a collie well trained at retriev- 
ing, swam far out and got hold of the floating 
buoy of a lobster pot, which it could not 
budge, mistaking it for a stick thrown from 
shore. The dog struggled in vain until its 
piteous cries warned the onlookers who lined 
the beach that it was exhausted and about 
to sink. Baer swam out, battled with the 
dog until it let go its hold, and then swam 
ashore with it in his arms. When set down 
on the beach the animal was too exhausted 
to stand. 

As Baer came up the beach carrying the 
animal in his arms he was cheered by those 
who saw the deed. The dog had been in the 
water over half an hour. 

The owner of the animal sought to reward 
Baer by offering him a $5 bill, which the young 
man declined.— Boston Herald, Oct. 5, 1908. 


THE OVERWORKED MAD DOG SCARE. 
[From The Springfield, Mass., Union.] 


It is evident that the fear of mad dogs may 
easily be carried so far as to work a great deal 
of harm to the public as well as cruelty to the 
dogs, and this danger probably never was 
greater than at the present time. The calm 
and unbiased observer must conclude that 
the danger has been very greatly overdrawn. 
While it is best to take all reasonable pre- 
cautions against hydrophobia, there is no 
occasion for any person to become wrought 
up over a peril which is to a large extent 
imaginary. While there undoubtedly exists 
such a disease as rabies, it is strange that so 
little trouble has been experienced from it 
during many years past and that all at once 
the cases have attained such frequency. Of 
course, it is possible to infer that the disease 
is epidemic in character and that we are now 


TELEPHONES OF 


THE ST. BERNARD. 
A French tourist re- 
lates that some time 
ago he set out to cross a 
the St. Bernard pass by . 
himself, and got caught 
in the fog near the top. 

He sat ona rock and 
waited for one of the 
dogs to come and at- 
tend to him but in vain, 
and when the fog clear- 
ed away he managed to 
reach the hospice. On 
arrival he observed that 
he thought the dog a 
rather overrated ani- 
mal. 

“There I was,’ he 
said, at least six 
hours,and not one came 
near me.”’ 

“But why,” exclaim- 
ed one of the monks, 
“why did you not ring 
us up on the tele- 
phone?” 

To the _ astonished 
tourist it was explained 
that the whole of the 
pass is provided with 
shelters at short dis- 
tances from each other, 
all in direct telephonic 
communication with 
the hospice. When 
the bell rings, the monk 
sends off a hound load- 
ed with bread and wine 
and other comforts. 
The dog on duty is told 
what number has rung, 
and he goes straight to 
that shelter. This sys- 
tem saves the hounds 


ge 


their old duty of pa- 


trolling the pass on the chance of a stray traveler being found, and as the pass is for about eight 


A DOG OF THE ST. BERNARD. 


months of the year under snow, this entailed hard and often fruitless labor.— Baltimore Sun. 


in the midst of a remarkable epidemic, but a 


more plausible explanation is that the doctors | 


who have been making diagnoses of the cases 


have been working upon a false theory, and | 


through misguided zeal have, been assuming 
the presence of rabies when as a matter of 
fact the evidence of it was far from scientific. 


It has been reported that in one town | 


where several dogs had been overtaken by 
alleged madness and the dogs were killed and 
their heads sent to Boston for examination, 
the uniform verdict that true cases of rabies 
were discovered led to distrust, and as a 
result the head of an apparently healthy dog 
was sent, with the result that this dog also was 
pronounced to have been a victim of rabies. 
As we understand it, the diagnoses of rabies 
have been defended on the ground of alleged 
presence of so-called negri bodies, but whether 
the negri bodies have any connection with 
rabies is a question upon which the medical 
profession is sorely divided. It would be 
unfair to infer that the doctor or doctors 
making the official diagnoses had encouraged 
the scare because of the liberal fees derived 
from examinations, but there is certainly 
room for criticism of a policy which serves 
to excite the public upon evidence which 
appears fo be altogether insufficient. 


POOR OLD SPORT. 
Eva Scott Foster. 


No more he'll lie upon the rug, 
Before the fire so warm and snug, 
Poor old Sport! 
And watch the sparks, with dreamy eye, 
As up the chimney’s throat they fly 
To join their sisters in the sky. 
Poor old Sport! 


And in the hour before the day, 

When all the world is silver gray, 
Poor old Sport! 

No more I’ll hear, down in the hall 

His careful footsteps softly fall, 

As there he listens for my call. 
Poor old Sport! 


No more he'll steadfast watch and wait, 
If so it chance my sleep be late— 

Poor old Sport! 
Then up the stair, in breathless race, 
He'll come no more to his old place, 
And poke his cold nose in my face. 

Poor old Sport! 


* * * * * 


No more he’ll climb into a chair 
To sit in solemn grandeur there. 

Poor old Sport! 
No more he'll give his paw to shake 
No more on guard his stand he'll take, 
A sentinel for love’s own sake. 

Poor old Sport! 


His soft brown eyes will never shine 

Again into these eyes of mine— 
Poor old Sport! 

He is away, his race is run— 

His long, long rest is now begun, 

No more he’ll greet the morning sun. 
Poor old Sport! 


We loved him so, we mourn his end, 
We could have spared no better friend. 
Poor old Sport! 
In some far land, it may yet be 
Our dog will bear us company. 
If this be true, sometime we'll see 
Poor old Sport! 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month ¢o the editors of 
over twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month ninety- 
three new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of seventy-three thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The American Humane Association of soci- 
eties for the prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals, under President Dr. William O. 
Stillman of Albany, will hold its next annual 
convention in New Orleans on November 17, 
18, and 19. We hope it will attract a large 
attendance and result in great good. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND FOOD FAIR. 

As we go to press our great New England 
Food Fair is having a great success. On its 
first evening we obtained about two thousand 
signatures to our ‘‘Band of Mercy” pledge, 
distributing that number of badges and giving 
to each signer specimens of our humane litera- 
ture. It has required constant, attendance of 
from four to six persons at our booth to ex- 
plain our work toallcomers. This is seed well 
sown which is sure to bring an abundant 
harvest. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


OUR BAND OF MERCY AT THE NEW 
ENGLAND FOOD FAIR. 


The following shows the number of new 
members added at the Food. Fair to date: 


Oct. 5, 1495; Oct. 6, 841; Oct. 7, 875; 
Oct. 8, 516; Oct. 9, 1871; Oct. 10, 2401; 
Oct. 12, 773; Oct. 13, 1287; Oct. 14, 770; Oct. 


15, 853; Oct. 16, 1074; Oct. 17, 2630; Oct. 19, 
580; Oct. 20, 419; Oct. 21. 611: Oct. 22, 581; 
Oct. 23, 730; Oct. 24, 2222; Oct. 26, 271; Oct. 
27, 348—total 21,148. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetis—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3 

For Southeastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetis and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the October meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 


| and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals, held this 
morning, President Angell reported that the 
prosecuting agents of the Massachusetts 
Society, in their investigation of complaints 
during the month, examined three thousand 
eight hundred and three animals, took one 
hundred and twelve horses from ‘work, and 
mercifully killed two hundred and forty-one 
horses and other animals. 

Ninety-three new Bands of Mercy have 
been formed during the month, making a 
total of seventy-three thousand one hundred 
and seventeen. 

The Massachusetts Society has received 
during the month from the Ashton Trust 
eight hundred dollars, and from the will of 
Miss Sophia M. Hale, Walpole, Mass., six 
hundred and eleven dollars and thirty-two 
cents. 


Boston, October 21, 1908. 


ABANDONING A CAT. 

We are glad to know that Judge Charles C. 
Hagerty of Mansfield, on complaint of our 
agent, Mr. Henry A. Perry, inflicted a fine 
of eight dollars on P. Rosengarten for aban- 
doning acat. This, we believe, is the largest 
fine thus far obtained for abandoning a cat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


JOSEPH L. STEVENS. 

The death of Mr. Stevens occurred on Sep- 
tember eighteenth, two days after the Septem- 
ber meeting of the directors of our American 
Humane Education Society and Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Notice of Mr. Stevens’ death appeared 
in our October paper, in addition to which 
our directors, at their October meeting, Octo- 
ber twenty-first, unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved: That we desire to express our 
deep regret at the death, on September 18, 
of our brother director, Joseph L. Stevens, 
and our sympathy with his many friends in 
our mutual loss. 


<i 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a prize 
of not less than two dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


GOOD NEWS. 

Greenwich, Connecticut, as some of our 
readers know, is the summer residence of a 
considerable number of New York City’s 
most prominent citizens. Through the mov- 
ing influence of one of these, Mrs. Augusta W. 
Reed, there was held a public meeting at 
Greenwich, Tuesday evening, September 30, 
which was attended by many of its most 
influential summer and permanent residents, 
at the close of which it was unanimously 
decided to establish ““Bands of Mercy” and 
carry systematic humane education into all 
the schools of the town. The influence of this 
meeting, judging from. the remarks of the 
speakers who took part in it, is likely to be 
widely felt, not only in Connecticut’ but in 
New York. 

We sent down our Band of Mercy organizer, 
Mr. Leach, to tell them what we have al- 
ready accomplished and what we are proposing 
to do. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THERE IS ONE PAPER. 


There is at least one paper in the world 
which is not printed for monetary gain and 
that one is Our Dumb Animals, which has 
been published at Boston for the past forty 
years by George T. Angell who is known the 
world over as the great humane educator. 
Mr. Angell has devoted his life in speaking 
for those that cannot speak for themselves, 
and with his age in the eighties he retains all 
his faculties and continues the good work 
with the vigor of a youth. He sends his 
paper to every newspaper and magazine in 
the country and considers his greatest work 
that of talking through his paper to the thou- 
sands of editors of the country who in turn 
talk to their thousands of readers in the same 
way. The following announcement in the 
current issue adds to the above comment: 
“Ever since beginning our present humane 
work, forty years ago, we have made it a 
rule of life to avoid everything and every- 
body that might interfere with our inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and so have 
invariably refused to take any advertisements 
at any price for this paper, the first of its kind 
in the world.” —Troy Weekly Call, Oct. 10. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 


A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over seventy-three thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means ‘Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘Band of Mercy Information’’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, jor one year. 

2. Mr. Angeil’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the president, 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost tw enty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world , Y and better, is invited to address, 
a ae or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 

ilk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. ) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 

‘‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members ma 
they have done to make human an 
happier and better. 

4 .—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


an imitation gold 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


Published by kind permission of Mr. C. H. Jones, Editor of the beautiful Cat Journal, 
Rochester, New York. 


THE HERO. 
He wasn’t a beauty, no doubt about that, 
A plain, homely, everyday, commonplace cat, 
A bald spot on his back, a slit in one ear, 
A scar on his nose that did make him look queer. 
He crept through the back door one cold winter 
night, 
Crawled into the kitchen, the warmth, and the light: 
Lay down by the fire with a satisfied purr, 
And straightway proceeded to clean up his fur. 


‘*Well, you are a cool one, I must admit that; 

Did anyone see such an impudent cat?” 

Said John, coming forward to put the thing out, 

When Baby Bet spoke and changed matters about. 

“Dat’s mine,’’ she cried fiercely; “‘he’s come here 
for me, 

An’ I’s goin’ to keep him an’ div him his tea, 

He looks very poorly, an’ hungry, an’ thin, 

An’ he knows I love him, dat’s why he come in.” 


There ne’er was a king, or commander of State, 

Or tyrant, or despot, or warrior great, 

Or captain, or colonel, or stern martinet 

Whose word was respected like that of Queen Bet. 


So when she said ‘‘Stay”’ to the cat, there he stayed, 

Though Mary looked nervous and John looked 
afraid, 

Declaring he knew it would give her a bite, 

And vowing to turn it outside for the night. 


But when bedtime came it was nowhere around; 

They searched high and low; it was not to be found 

So, thinking he’d slipped again through the back 
door, 

They felt very thankful, and troubled no more. 


A strange noise was heard in the dead of the night, 

A scratching and howling that filled them with 
fright; 

Such mewings and clawings they’d ne’er heard 
before; 

That cat seemed determined to pull down the door. 


As John was debating on what he should do, 
The cat gave a lingering, heart-rending mew, 
He opened the door in a state of great ire, 

Then, ‘‘Mary! come quickly, the house is on fire!” 


“Run! I have the baby; she’s safe.” As he spoke 

There burst in the room a dense cloud of black 
smoke; 

But they’ve reached the front door, they’re safe in 
the street, 

The cat all unseen keeping close to their feet. 


Now, if you should call to:see little Queen Bet, 
You'll not be surprised when you find that a pet, 
In the shape of a cat with a slit in one ear, 

A scar on his nose that does make him look queer, 
Sits quietly washing his face on a chair 

And looking as if he owned everything there, 


But grown, since we saw him, smooth, glossy and 
fat, 


And hailed as a hero, though only a cat. 
—Boys and Girls Newspaper, Australia, 


CATS TO PREVENT A PLAGUE. 


Under this head we find in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, of September 15, a dis- 
patch from Washington that cities can be 
made immune from Asiatic plague by com- 
pelling householders to keep a number of 
cats for the killing of rats, and that prizes 
should be offered by the _ pane for those 
that are most useful for this pu 

In the latest issue of the alte Health 
Reports, -p ublished by the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital service, Surgeon General 
pa reprints the opinion of an eminent 

physician information on this 

O. T. ANGELL. 


ENTIRE FAMILY | SAVED BY CAT. 


Puss Jumps into Faces of Sleeping Family 
Until They Wake Up. House Was Afire. 
Needham, Mass., Sept. 17.—Repaying their 

ge most effectually, a stray cat adopted 

by Mrs. James Norman and her daughter 

abel of Chicago, who are living here while 
the young woman studies art in Boston, saved 
their lives early this morning, apprising them 
that their house was afire by jumping on their 
faces and mewing piteously until they were 
aroused and ran to the street, followed by the 
cat. The house was destroyed, with a loss of 

$5000.— Boston Journal, Sept. 18, 1908. 


THE SOULS OF DUMB BRUTES. 


Under the above title there comes to our 
table, in the American Journal-Examiner, the 
strong plea by Ella Wheeler Wilcox for animal 
immortality, in the aid of which she quotes 
the opinion of many eminent people, closing 
with the words of that distinguished scientist, 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, who said, ‘In some in- 
comprehensible way Almighty God has created 
these beings and I cannot doubt their immor- 
tality any more than I can doubt my own.” 
To what Miss Wilcox has said on this subject, 
I will add that some man gave to Mr. Bergh’s 
Society by will upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and relatives contested the will 
on the ground that he believed in the immor- 
tality of animals. The judge, in deciding in 
favor of the Society, said he found by investi- 
gation that more than half the human race 
believed the same thing. There are more or 
less volumes in the Harvard University library 
advocating the same belief. I am glad to find 
in the article above referred to that Miss Wil- 
cox fully appreciates the absolute necessity of 
humanely educating the children in all our 
schools. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In moving out of town don’t forget 
your cat. 
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ANGELI PRIZE CONTESTS. 

A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 
ANGELL PRIZE 

CONTESTS 

IN HUMANE 

SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 2 

inscribed, “ The 

American Humane 

Education 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the eommittee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane soctety or ‘‘Band of Mercy,’’ or school or 
Sunday schoo! or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,"’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 
" Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, also Mr. 
Angell’s Autobiography, in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 50 cents at office, or 60 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are gcceptable for all re- 
miuttances. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUTRAGES AND ROWDYISM IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There comes to our table, in the Minneapolis 
Bellman, of September 26 (which seems to us 
a praiseworthy publication ), a very vigorous 
article concerning the growing outrages and 
rowdyism in our educational institutions, from 
which we take the following: 

“The spoiled children of the rich set the very 
worst examples in their defiance of constituted 
authority. Boys come to college from pre- 
paratory schools without proper training or 
discipline. Both at home and at school they 
have been allowed to believe that they can do 
as they please without fear of punishment. 

“It is humiliating, but true, that in schools 
and colleges, the effect of bad training at home 
and lax standards of discipline in primary 
schools, are bringing forth a class of young 
people who are rotten before they are ripe, and 
a movement to restore the authority of the 
rod, when it is needed, cannot be inaugurated 
too soon for the safety of the nation and the 
good of the rising generation.” 

The pith of the whole article is that be- 
cause of an entire want of enforced discipline 
in many homes children have come to think 
they may do what they please without fear of 
punishment, and so have come to feel very 
little respect for their own parents or the laws 
of the land. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREMATURE BURIAL NOT SO RARE, 
SAYS NOTED DOCTOR. 


London, Sept. 19.—‘‘Cases of premature 
burial are by no means so rare as is commonly 
supposed.”’ 

Such is the sober warning of Dr. Brindley 
James, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., in his booklet 
entitled ‘‘Death and Its Verification.” 

Dr. James gives thirteen tests for establish- 
ing the fact that death has taken place, and 
even then he recommends one other test— 
the beginning of actual decomposition—even 
should the other thirteen show that life is 
extinct. 

These thirteen tests include electricity, hot 
sealing-wax to form a blister, the injection of 
ammonia, the injection of fluorescin (which 
turns the skin a deep yellow and the eyes a 
vivid emerald green if life be still present ), 
and X-raying the heart, which gives a clearly- 
defined shadow only when it is motionless. 

The cessation of breathing and the stoppage 
of the heart, Dr. James says, are not to be 
entirely relied upon. He mentions several 
cases in support of this contention, especially 
in connection with drowning cases.— Boston 
Sunday Post, Sept. 20, 1908. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, *‘ Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 
ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 

of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 

(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run through 
galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


GEO.. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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Our — Animals. 


(For Our Dumb Animals. ) 


A SACRIFICE TO FASHION. 


Mollie sails into my study with the nerve 
racking swish-swish of silk underskirts, bring- 
ing my reverie to an abrupt finish with this 
remark: 

“Paul, what do you think of my new hat? 
Isn't it a stunner? These egret feathers, 
too, aren’t they swell?” 

“T look up and carefully scrutinize my 
niece from head to foot, as she stands there 
clad in the height of fashion, and her shining 
mass of hair—two-thirds of it made to order— 
surmounted by a huge picture hat trimmed 
with a profusion of everything and a bunch 
of white egret feathers. Glancing at them 
and then back at the smiling, happy face of 
the girl, I reply: 

“You know I do not approve of the wearing 
of those feathers.” 

“You’re a regular old crank,” is the angry 
retort, and she flounces out of the room 
slamming the door after her, but another 
scene is rising before me. 

I see the Everglades of Florida with their 
great marshes and luxuriant vegetation. I 
hear the happy twitter of birds as they rollick 
in the depths of the great trees, or hop mer- 
rily on the broad surface of pond lily leaves, 
whose beautiful white flowers fill the air with 
an intoxicating fragrance. A stately white 
egret stands in the water not far distant, 
patiently waiting for some little fish more 
daring than the rest to approach the surface. 
She does not wait long, however, and emerges 
carrying a fish to her little ones in the nest. 
Proudly she stuffs each tiny throat, for al- 
though her babies may not be beautiful to 
others, they are nevertheless perfect in the 
fond mother’s eyes. Then, before returning 
again in search of food, she stops a moment 
to plume her feathers, those beautiful white 
feathers, the emblem of her motherhood. 

Something stirs among the bushes, a flash 
of fire and a deafening report; then as the 
smoke clears away she is seen fluttering on 
the ground—a cripple. Ruthless hands seize 
her and her beautiful white feathers are torn 
from her along with the flesh, then cast again 
to the ground she lies a quivering bunch of 
feathers. The blood stains the whiteness of 
her soft plumage, and then dries. Flies and 
ants swarm about the sufferer. Then, hear- 
ing her little ones calling for food, she tries 
to go to them, but it is of no use and the 
blood flows afresh at the effort. The shad- 
ows grow long and her strength flows away 
in the crimson tide. She hears a rustle and 
arouses herself, a twig snaps, two bright eyes 
peep out, a rush and the click of sharp teeth, 
then all is still except, in the distance, sounds 
the hoarse bellowing of an alligator as he 
wends his way through the mud and slime 
of the swamp. 

Night comes, and the baby birds nestle 
closer together calling plaintively for their 
mother. They are so cold and so hungry. 
All day they have awaited her return, shel- 
tered in the nest, but at night they long for 
the warmth of her protecting wings. 

The moon_rises high in the heavens and 
looks down sadly and pityingly, through the 
leaves, on the little sufferers in the nest. 
The night winds blow and the mournful baby 
voices grow fainter and fainter, until Death 
comes to claim them for his own, and when, 
at last, Dawn creeping from over the eastern 
hills gently caresses a mass of blood-stained 
feathers and a nest of tiny bodies, cold and 
stiff, she thinks sadly of the many, many 
millions of victims of a woman’s vanity and a 
man’s brutality. 

PEARL McCAUSLAND, 


Sacramento, California. 


in, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE’S BAND 
OF MERCY. 

The Minneapolis Tribune’s Band of Mercy 

has arranged for the construction and putting 

up of a whole lot of little houses for the use 


THE BIRDS IN CHURCH. 


A leaflet printed by the American Humane Association, Albany, New York. 
Taken from Chicago Tribune. 


of birds during the coming winter, and has 
arranged to see that all the birds in these 
houses shall be properly provided with food 
and also, undoubtedly, with water. It is 
thought that other Bands of Mercy in the city 
will follow the example of the Tribune Band 
and make Minneapolis a paradise for winter 
birds. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


UNWITTING AVENGER. 
By Adele Barney Wilson. 
The proud Miss Elnora Evangeline Small 
Was making Miss Maude Montmorency a call 
In formal and properest way; 
Her dress was a wonder 
Of hand-’broidered linen, 
Her feet, peeping under, 
Such shoes had ne’er been in; 
The hour was quite right for a call to begin in, 
And she knew to a minute just how long to stay; 
Her stylish lorgnette 
And gold vinaigrette 
Both served to complete an esthetic array. 


AN 


She chatted away quite at ease as she sat, 
And saw in the mirror the bird on her hat— 
Her milliner’s costly ‘‘creation;’”’ 
Just then old Hodge Johnson, 
Who dozed near the fender, 
Cast envious glance on 
The bird in its splendor: 
It seemed to his fancy young, juicy and tender; 
So he sprang up and seized it without hesitation, 
And, nothing wrong deeming, 
In spite of their screaming, 
Reduced the whole head-gear to dilapidation. 


The moral of which is (no doubt about that ) 
The place for a bird is not on a hat. 
—Ladies’ World. 


SKYLARKS. 


John Burroughs relates that a number of 
years ago a friend in England sent him a 
score of skylarks in a cage. He gave them 
their liberty in a field near where he lived. 
They drifted away, and he never heard or 
saw them again. But one Sunday a Scotch- 
man from a neighboring city called on him 
and declared, with visible excitement, that 
on his way along the road he had heard a 
skylark. He was not dreaming, he knew it 
was a skylark, though he had not heard one 
since he had left the banks of the Doon, a 
quarter of a century or more before. The 
song had given him infinitely more pleasure 
than it would have given to the naturalist 
himself. Many years ago some _ skylarks 
were liberated on Long Island, and they be- 
came established there, and may now occa- 
sionally be heard in certain localities. One 
summer day a lover of birds journeyed out 
from the city in order to observe them. 
lark was soaring and singing in the sky above 
him. An old Irishman came along and 
suddenly stopped as if transfixed to the spot. 
A look of mingled delight and incredulity 
came into his face. Was he indeed hearing 
the bird of his youth? He took off his hat 
and turned his face skyward, and with mov- 
ing lips and streaming eyes stood a long 
time regarding the bird. “Ah,” thought the 
student of nature, ‘if I could only hear the 
bird as he hears that song with his ears!’’ 
To the man of science it was only a bird-song 
to be critically compared to a score of others, 
but to the other it brought back his youth 


and all those long-gone days on his native 
hills! 


“ Blessed are the Merciful.” 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THAT POLO CRUELTY WE PROSE- 
CUTED. 
As all our readers know, we prosecuted in 


the Salem, Mass., District Court on Sep- 
tember 19, Mr. Allan Forbes, a polo player, for 
cruelty inflicted upon his ponies at the 


Hamilton polo grounds. A long hearing was 
given us on that date by Judge George B. 
Sears, and at the request of the defendant’s 
counsel the case was then postponed to 
September 22 for arguments by Julian Cod- 
man, Esq., and Gardner Perry, Esq., of 
Boston, Mr. Forbes’ counsel. The result was 
a fine of fifty dollars, from which decision 
defendant’s counsel took an appeal to a 
higher court. To aid in the decision of this 
matter we had the following presented by 
our agent, Mr. Charles F. Clark, to the court: 
“President Angell desires me to submit to 
your Honor’s kind consideration, in behalf 
of the Society he represents, the question 
whether under our Massachusetts laws it is 
not as truly a crime for a polo player to draw 
blood from his horse with his spurs or his 
polo stick as for a teamster to draw blood 
from his horse with his whip?” 

We were glad, in a kind letter received 
from one of our most prominent directors, to 
find the following: ‘‘Your statement to the 
judge, I have no doubt, did much to deter- 
mine the result. It will help the Society and 
will go all over this country and everywhere 
else where polo is played and all will learn 
that we act towards the rich and poor alike 
when they violate our humane laws.” 

A multitude of papers have published ac- 
counts and editorials in regard to the matter. 

There can be no question whatever that 
every polo player who violates our laws for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals by the 
use of his spurs, his polo stick, his bits, the 
life mutilation of his ponies by having their 
tails cut off, or in any other matter violates our 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
becomes a criminal. 

Some question in regard to our agents leads 
us to say that they are men selected with the 
greatest care; of the two employed in this 
prosecution, one has been for some years an 
honored selectman of the town where he 
resides, and the other for various years before 
entering our service was chief of police of 
Nahant. 

The question has been asked whether it is 
necessary for the polo game to have all the 
ponies mutilated for life by cutting off their 
tails to about the length of a shoe brush, and 
we answer that the Cossacks of Russia and, 
we think, all European armies use only long- 
tailed horses. 

The second question is: Do you think, Mr. 
Angell, you are quite qualified to form opin- 
ions about polo? and we answer, when we 
were a small boy we took care of and rodea 
very fast horse in Vermont, and when we 
began the practice of law in Boston we hada 
contract with the keeper of a great stable to 
ride every evening any horse that required 
exercise, Without regard to whether it had 
ever been under a saddle before, but we did 
not think it good policy to risk either their 
lives or our own by trying to make them jump 
over stone walls or ditches. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ONLY ONE THING TO BE DONE. 


When a complaint of cruelty to animals 
is made at our offices there is only one thing 
to be done and that is to investigate it, and 
it makes not one particle of difference whether 
the complaint is against a multi-millionaire 
or the poorest man in our city. Some time 
ago a gentleman wrote his name on the 
register of one of our seaside hotels, and then 
(expecting perhaps better treatment ), told 
the landlord he was the Lieut. Governor of a 
western State, to which the landlord imme- 
diately replied, “Well, it's no matter, we will 
treat you just as well.” That is precisely 
what we-say to the rich man as to his poorer 
fellow citizens. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


A few days after the fining of Mr. Allan 
Forbes, by the Salem judge, fifty dollars for 
cruelty and his appeal to a higher court, one 
of his counsel came to our offices to say, that 
unless the Society withdrew its prosecution of 
Mr. Forbes it would lose its prestige which 
would be given to “The Animal Rescue 
League,’ to which our chief prosecuting agent, 
Mr. Hathaway, very properly replied, with 
my approval, ‘‘That every tub must stand on 
its own bottom and that we must do business 
in the same manner as we had done for the 
past forty years, making no distinction as to 
the size of a man’s pocketbook.”’ To this I 
would add that I gladly gave Mrs. Smith the 
first ten dollars to aid her in starting ‘‘7The 
Animal Rescue League,” and a little later, a 
hundred dollars to make myself a life mem- 
ber, and still later two other donations from 
our Massachusetts Society, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and I have often 
said that if it became necessary to the con- 
tinuance of her organization, I should recom- 
mend the directors of our Massachusetts 
Society to vote her several hundred dollars 
annually. No one can be more rejoiced at 
her success than I am, and if our millionaire 
polo players will give her one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I shall feel very happy about it. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THAT POLO PROSECUTION. 


A warm friend of Mr. Allan Forbes writes 
us a long letter setting forth humanity and 
kindness to animals as distinguishing char- 
acteristics of Mr. Forbes, weil known to all 
who have the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with him. Headdsthat the newspapers 
are wrong in calling him a millionaire, as he 
is very far from that distinction. 

We have answered the gentleman that we 
are very glad to know all the good things he 
has kindly told us and which we have no 
reason to doubt, and now while we think polo 
necessarily a cruel game for ponies, yet if it 
must continue we would be greatly rejoiced 
if Mr. Forbes will use his wide influence to 
get the polo clubs to abandon the use of 
spurs that draw blood and the life mutilation 
by docking, which causes great suffering to 
the ponies that have been mutilated after 
they have passed out of the hands of the 
polo players. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE JUDGE’S POLO DECISION. 


We see it is claimed by polo players, and we 
presume by their counsel, that Judge Sears’ 
decision in the Salem district court to fine 
Mr. Allan Forbes fifty dollars was wrong 
because there was no intentional cruelty. 

Now, forty years ago, when we decided to 
relinquish our practice as a member of the 
Suffolk Bar, in which we had accumulated 
enough to enable us to work over twenty 
years tor humanity without any pecuniary 
compensation whatever and give to the new 
work much money, we thought we knew con- 
siderable about law and legal decisions, and 
from our remembrance we have no hesitation 
in saying that the decision of Judge Sears 
was right. The case of a polo player drawing 
blood from his pony with his spurs for the 
purpose of winning a game and of a jockey 
drawing blood from his horse with his whip 
for the purpose of winning a race and of a 
cabman drawing blood from his horse with 
his whip for the purpose of reaching a train 
and getting a double fee, stand on precisely 
similar grounds and are without question 
violations of our law enacted for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


In moving don’t forget your cat. 


<a 


Massachusetts has the first law in 
the world prohibiting vivisection in 
the schools. 


“HAVE HONORED THEMSELVES.’ 

[From the Providence Journal, Ind’t Rep.] 

The Republicans of the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts District have honored themselves 
by renominating without a dissenting voice, 
Mr. Samuel Walker McCall. He has already 
served eight terms with credit to himself and 
the Commonwealth, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that no member of the House stands 
higher than he in public esteem. His course 
has been characterized by rare independence 
of judgment and action, and party lines have 
not restrained him from obeying the voice of 
conscience. He has had the courage to 
oppose some of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies on 
occasion, and even their author has not ven- 
tured to attack him for doing so. But he is 
far from being reactionary, and his position 
on the ways and means committee will enable 
him to work for genuine tariff revision, and 
not the standpat kind. Mr. McCall has 
always had Democratic votes in his district 
and his nomination may be regarded as 
equivalent to an election. 


Mr. McCall is just the kind of man we should 
like to have as President of the United States. 
If this cannot be, we shouid consider it of 
great value to have him in the President’s 
cabinet. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“HAMPTON’S BROADWAY MAGAZINE.” 

There comes to our table ‘‘ Hampton's 
Broadway Magazine’ for October, containing 
Admiral Evans’ own story of the American 
navy, an interesting account of the Judges 
of our United States Supreme Court, and, 
among other things, a short account of our 
own life and work in America. But the thing 
in this account which particularly pleases us 
is the thought expressed that we have power 
to say a great deal in few words, of which the 
writer gives the following specimens: 


(1) “The speeches and writings of Roosevelt 
are full of his wishes for standing armies, navies 
and military power, but in them we find nothing of 
the spirit of Christ or of what we have been trying 
to teach the children and youths of America in our 
over seventy thousand Bands of Mercy. 

GEO. T. ANGELL.” 
(2) “Angel—Angell.”’ 

“In answer to the question sometimes asked, our 
name is pronounced precisely like the above in the 
Bible. We were never a clergyman or a doctor. 
The money which has enabled us to work for dumb 
animals without pay, and give some thousands of 
dollars to the work, was made in the practice of 
law in the city of Boston from 1851 to 1868. 

GEO. T. ANGELL.” 


And then the editor kindly closes by say- 
ing: ‘‘You cannot cram into shorter space 
more devotion to cause or a truer generosity 
than that; and you cannot cram into four 
score years more kindness to all creatures, 
human and animal, than has this righteous, 
venerable New Englander, born in Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, in the far off year of 
1823.” 


As a comment on the above, which is full 
of most condensed thought and information, we 
will add that in our opinion the time is coming 
when the editors who will receive fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum will be those who can 
say the most in the fewest words. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOR OUR OLDER READERS. 

Dandoro, when past ninety and utterly 
blind, stormed Constantinople. Titian was 
painting his finest pictures when he died in 
his one hundredth year. Sir Isaac Newton 
was President of the Royal Society at the age 
of eighty-three, and Landor furnished his 
“Imaginary Conversations’ at the age of 
eighty-nine. Brougham was a strong debater 
at eighty, and Lyndhurst, when over ninety, 
spoke in the House of Lords. Franklin was 


the Governor of Pennsylvania at eighty-two. 
Gladstone (the grand old man), hale and 
hearty at the age of eighty-three, was a power 
in the British Parliament. 


Our 


Dumb Animal 


AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The American Humane Education Society 
has on its rolls over seventy-three thousand 
Bands of Mercy with between two and three 
millions members. 


A HUMANE PRESS BUREAU. 

If some one would give you a million dollars, 
Mr. Angell, for your humane work what would 
you do with the money? 

Answer: Ist. I would immediately estab- 
lish a Humane Press Bureau which should 
gather the gems of humane literature from 
the whole world and suitable for all ages, 
from the primary and kindergarten schools 
to the highest universities, and then send them 
out over our country and, so far as possible, 
the world, not only to the about twenty 
thousand newspapers and magazines which 
receive Our Dumb Animals every month, but 
to hundreds of thousands of schools and, so 
far as possible, into all homes. I should ex- 
by doing this and forming our Bands of 

ercy to reach millions of children and youth 
and insure their becoming humane citizens, 
and a vast prevention of incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks and other outrages. 

2nd. For the prevention of wars and the 
tremendous cost of armies and navies I would 
send eloquent men to address the students in 
all our higher institutions of learning and 
make our future editors, congressmen and 
others of vast influence humane, and then if 
I had another million dollars I would begin 
to bring all the power of humane education 
to bear on other countries. 

I have before me on this very morning 
applications to aid in carrying humane edu- 
cation and humane societies into Persia and 
China. We have had the one book, “Black 
Beauty,” translated into nearly all European 
languages and three Asiatic languages, and 
there is nothing to prevent our having it in 
the languages of all civilized nations if we had 
the money to do it. There is no investment 
in this world that would prove more profitable 
to the world in dollars and cents [saying 
nothing of humanity] than to carry humane 
education into all the colleges and schools of 
every grade in all civilized nations. Of 
course we should largely use in this work 
pictures, music, songs, stories, eloquent ad- 
dresses and brilliant poems. 

Some eminent man has said: “Let me 
write the songs of a nation and I don’t care 
who makes its laws.” What we want is to 
impress upon the millions the great fact that 
every boy and girl and woman and man can 
make their own lives and the world happier 
and better by saying kind words and doing 
kind acts both to their own race and the other 
races that surround and depend upon us. 
The humane education of one boy in a Band 
of Mercy in one of our schools may save an 
incendiary fire which may cost a million dol- 
lars. The humane education of one student 
in one of our colleges or universities may pre- 
vent a war which might cost a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of human lives. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President American Humane Education 
Society, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


OIL ON THE WATER. 

A newspaper statement comes to us from 
Philadelphia that the United Fruit Co.’s 
liner, Admiral Farragut, coming into port two 
days late, was saved from a hurricane by the 
use of a few gallons of oil. The harbor at 
Vineyard Haven is excellent, except in a 
northeast gale, when it is very dangerous. 
Years ago we wrote urging that a tugboat 
be stationed there to be used in scattering oil 
at the entrance of the harbor when a north- 
east gale began, and so make the harbor 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 

In the north of Scotland 
there is a doctor who has to 
drive many miles to visit some 
of his patients. He takes with 
him several carrier pigeons and 
sends them back to his office 
with a message asking for the 
prescriptions that need to be 
made up and sent at once. 
Then these reach the sick per- 
son very soon. If any of these 
patients living far off are so 
ill that they may need to have 
the doctor come again to see 
them, he leaves pigeons with 
them which can be sent to him 
with a line asking him to 
come.—The Century Path. 


Some years ago, we were in- 
vited to address the homeo- 
pathic physicians of Chicago 
on the subject of ‘Crimes 
Against Public Health,” in- 
cluding dangerous adultera- 
tions, etc. An interesting in- 
cident was related there by 
one of the physicians. He re- 
sided at the extreme north part 
of the city. A patient residing 
at the extreme south part, 
miles away, telephoned him 
in the night that a child was 
in great danger from something 
like croup. He ordered the 
child to be brought to the 
telephone and to cough, the 
result being that he tele- 
phoned a druggist near the 
child to send his prescription 
to the house and in a few 
minutes the child re- 
lieved. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SWITZERLAND. 


oston and New York. If we were President 
of the United States (which we are thankful 
that we are not ) we would have that harbor 
made safe forthwith, if we had to order a | 
government vessel there with a supply of oil. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION ABOUT HORSES 
IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Our opinion is asked in regard to the above | 
subject. In reply I would say that we have 
given great attention to this matter. 

_(1) In the causing to be sent out over three 
millions copies of ‘‘Black Beauty.”’ 

(2) In the formation [mostl 
schools} of over seventy thousa 
Mercy.” 

(3) In our one hour addresses during sixty- | 
one days to the public schools of Boston, and 
in sending out some hundreds of thousands | 
of printed copies of that address to public | 
schools and teachers elsewhere. 

(4) In obtaining compositions on the sub- 
= from all the grammar school pupils of 

oston, and distributing in schools a vast 
amount of humane literature on the subject. 

(5) In various addresses we have given to 
drivers, teamsters, coachmen, etc., includ- 
ing one address to fully three thousand of 
them at the Boston Theatre. 

(6) In the course of lectures we had given 
on the above subject to drivers, coachmen, 
teamsters and others. 

(7) In sending our monthly paper without 
charge during many years every month to 
hundreds of the above classes, also to all the 
police of Boston, also, each month, to all 
newspapers in America, north of Mexico. 

(8) In giving an immense circulation to 
our ‘‘Humane Horse Book,” ‘‘Twelve Lessons | 
on Kindness,” and various other publications | 
relating to the horse. | 


ony safe for vessels passing vent | 


in public 
‘Bands of 


Of course we should always be most glad 
to increase in any way the teaching of kind- 
ness in all our schools, not only to the horse 
but to all the lower animals that depend on 
man’s mercy, not only because it makes the 
animals happier, but because it also makes 
human beings both happier and better. 

Dean Stanley once asked a little girl why 
she was stroking with her hand the back of 
a turtle, and when she replied, ‘‘To make the 
turtle happier,’’ told her ‘“‘she might as well 
stroke the dome of a cathedral to please the 
Dean and Chapter.” But a wisdom higher 
than that of the Dean had revealed to the 
child that every stroke of her little hand 


made herself happier. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. 
Out she swung from her moorings, 
And over the harbor bar; 
As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar, 
And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 
None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither her cruise would be; 
Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery; 
She was sailing under ‘‘sealed orders, 
To be opened out at sea. 
So souls, cut off from moorings 
Go drifting into the night, 
Darkness before and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light; 
are acting under ‘“‘sealed orders,” 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 
Keeping the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 
They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short; 
For the ship that carrtes God’s orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


every opportunity 4o say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY BANNERS. 


Made of blue satin on a brass rod, gold lettering, edges finished with gold open work braid 


or guimpe; bottom of banner with gold fringe and tassels. 


motto, costs $4.00; with the motto, $7.50. 


Pole with gilded top. 


Without the 


New Bands of Mercy. 
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7 Berkshire St. 


Providence, R. I. 


River Avenue Primary | 


School Bands. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Maude E. Walker. 


Berlin St. Primary Sch. | 


Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Mary A. Hanley. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Mary L. Chapin. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Harriet L. Giblin. 
Kind Helpers. 


P., Edyth K. S. Puffer. | 


Mt. Pleasant Ave. Prim- 
ary School Bands. 
Protectors of the Help- 

less. 
P., Mary J. Kenney. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Anna L. O’Connor. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Bertha L. Feeley. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., P. M. Johnson. 
Kind Friends. 
P., Hattie D. Conley. 
School 
Bands. 
Faithful. 
P., Anna J. Duffy. 


I'll Try. 


P., Emma P. Hussey. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Minnie M. Kelley. 

Kind Girls and Boys. 

P., Sarah L. Kennedy. 

Forget-me-not. 

P., Carrie E. Drew. 

Longfellow. 

P., Sarah T. McCabe. 

Manton Ave. Grammar 
School Bands. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Avis A. Hawkins. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., A. M. Robinson. 


Golden Rule. 

P., J. L. McNally. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Lillian B. Foss. 

Sunshine. 

P., Emma F. Man- 
chester. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., Jennie E. Winsor. 

Beacon Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 

Honor. 

P., Miss Truman. 

George T. Angell. 

P., M. L. Gallagher. 

Little Pilgrim. 

P., Ellen P. Brown. 

Little Sunbeam. 

P., L. M. Dill. 

Earnest Happy Workers 

P., M. E. Arnold. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., B. C. Lyons. 


5 Golden Rule. 


P.,S. F. Randall. 

Broad St. Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 

Loyal Helpers. 

P.,G. M. Kilkenny. 


7 Golden Rule. 


P., L. B. Carter. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., E. C. Batchelder. 

The Defenders. 

P., M. C. S. Devereaux. 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., C. E. Caffrey. 

Wide Awake. 

P., B. G. Keegan. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Estelle A. Barker. 


2973aWilliam Penn. 


P., E. W. Cushman. 


2973bLoyal Protectors. 


P., Alice C. Kelly. 
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R. I. Normal School 
Bands. 

Royal Defenders. 

P., M. L. Brown. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., E. J. Rothwell. 


5 Loyal Protectors. 


P., M. A. McArdle. 


7 Good Will. 


P., Jennie E. Aull. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Alice W. Case. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Mary H. Gaynor. 

Helping Hand. 

P., H. E. Roxbury. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Mildred L Sampson. 

Willing Workers. 

P., L. F. Bates. 

Peace St. Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 

Peace St. Humane Soc. 
Div. 1. 

P., Mary E. Sullivan. 

Div. 2. 

P., Anna S. Matteson. 

Div. 3. 

P., Anna L. Bliven. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., M. L. Adams. 

Defenders of the Help- 
less. 

P., Adelaide P. Henley. 

United Protectors. 

P., Belle Boas. 

Thoughtful Workers. 

P., Emma F. Farrell. 

Helpers of the Helpless. 

P., Amey L. Arnold. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Bessie G. Burns. 

Loyal Friends. 

P., M. G. Curtis. 

Golden Rule Advocates. 

P.,G. M. Kingsley. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Sara Fletcher. 
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Doyle Ave. Grammar 
School Bands. 

Rosa Bonheur. 

P., Catherine D. Pike. 


Thoughtful Workers. 


P., Frances H. Fowler. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Minnie E. Niles. 

Lookout. 

P., Minnie E. Niles. 

Lincoln. 

P., Elizabeth L. Forbes. 

Vigilant. 

P., S. Amelia Glaser. 

Volunteer. 

P., M. Alma Grant. 

Kindness. 

P., N. G. Johnson. 

Willing Workers. 

P., M. C. Kelley. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., E. T. Dunne. 

Thoughtful. 

P., M. D. Phillips. 

Pansy. 

P., M. B. Leonard. 

Wide Awake. 

P., M. N. Goodwin. 

Faithful. 

P., F. H. C. Oliver. 

Loyal Workers. 

P., K. F. McGinn. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. C. Johnson. 

Hope Band. 

P., F. M. McCarthy. 

La Porte, Ind. 

La Porte Band. 

P., La Verne Norris. 

Middletown, N. Y. 

Middletown Band. 

P., Harriet Goldsmith. 

Bronx, N. Y. 

La Vella Band. 

P., Meyer Arons. 

Corsicana, Texas. 

Peterson Band. 

P., Miss Sarah Barrow. 

Boscawen, N. H. 

Elvira P. Carter Band. 

P., Leila M. Hall. 

Asheville, No. Car. 

Central Methodist Sun- 
day School Bands. 

No. 1. 

P., John C. Orr. 

No. 2. 

P., Mr. George Wood. 

No. 3. 

P., Miss Gussie Smith. 

Thunder, Ga. 

Thunder School Band. 

P., Ida F. Sherman. 

Middletown, N. Y. 

Alice G. Lovell Band 
No. 2. 

P., Mrs. Henrietta E. L. 
Wagner. 

Holliston, Mass. 

Mt. Hollis Band. 

P., Jewett Taylor Flagg. 

Bayonne City, N. J. 

Toodle’s Band. 

P., Mrs. W. Townsend 
Ford. 

Decatur, Ill. 

Walnut Grove Band. 

P., Mrs. E. A. Farmer. 

Curwensville, Pa. 

Preston Band. 

P., William Frank. 
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Montevideo, Uruguay, 
South America. 

Van Domselaar Band. 

P., Margaret Miller. 

Hewitt Band. 

P., Paquel Pelistri. 


8S Hoquiam, Wash. 


Defenders of the Help- 
less Band. 
P., Eliza Harris. 


73029 Prescott, Ariz. 

Kindness Band. 

P., Leonard Roland. 
73030 Abington, Mass. 

Adams St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. F. Aherne. 
73031 Div. 2 

P., Mary Hallihan. 
73032 Div. 3. 

P., E. A. Randall. 
73033 Div. 4. 

P., A. K. Rouke. 
73034 Div. 5. 

P., L. M. E. Smith. 
73035 Div. 6. 

P., Ethel Sugden 
73036 Div. 7. 

P., Agnes Carney. 
73037 Div. 8. 

P., Ethel Herrick. 
73038 Dunbar St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., H.C. Knight. 
73039 Div. 2. 

P., Lillian Miniter. 
73040 Div. 3. 

P., S. L. Meigs. 
73041 Div. 4. 

P., Clara Crowley 
73042 Div. 5. 

P., L. J. Kenney. 
73043 Div. 6. 

P., Bertha Wood. 
73044 Div. 7. 

P., Julia P. Morton. 
73045 Lincoln St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Katherine Breen. 
73046 Div. 2. 


73048 


73055 


73056 


73057 


73058 


73059 


P., Jessie Tyler. 

Old Academy School. 
Band. 

P., Miss Margaret D. 
Quinlan. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Frederick N. Knapp 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., John N. Locke. 

Div. 2. 

P., L. E. Holmes. 

Div. 3. 

P., Z. B. Lucas. 

Div. 4. 

P., M. H. Lermond. 

Div. 5. 

P., K. G. Zahn. 


Div. 6 

P., Bessie Barker. 
Div. 7. 

P., A. N. Briggs. 
Div. 8. 


P., A. W. Burgess. 
Div. 9. 

P., E: H. Sampson. 
Cornish School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., F. E. Bagnall. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. D. Dunham. 
Div. 3. 

P., L. M. Whitney. 
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A MEMORY OF PICKETT’S BRIGADE. 


It was years after the war, and some vet- 
erans of both sides were exchanging remi- 
niscences at a banquet given by the Board 
of Trade of New York. It was presided over 
by the first president, Colonel J. J. Phillips, 
colonel of the Ninth Virginia Regiment, 


.Pickett’s division. 


“There is nothing else so terrifying as a 
night attack,’’ said Colonel Phillips. ‘‘The 
imagination works with intense activity in 
the darkness, and even in peaceful times adds 
infinitely to the fear of perils, real or fancied. 
How much more are the horrors of warfare 
increased when the opposing forces are hidden 
from sight, when the first announcement of 
hostile intention is the thunder of guns, the 
crack of rifles, the flash through darkness— 
for it is the darkest possible night that is 
always selected. 

“One of these night attacks in particular— 
on the Bermuda Hundred lines in 1864—I 
shall never forget; not because of its start- 
ling horrors, but because of a peculiar and 
sacred circumstance, almost resulting in the 
compulsory disobedience of orders, and obey- 
ing, as it were, of a higher than earthly 
command. 

“The point of attack had been carefully 
selected, the awaited dark night had arrived, 
and my command was to fire when General 
Pickett should signal the order. There was 
that dread, indescribable stillness—that weird, 
ominous silence that always settles over 
everything just before a fight. It was so 
thick you could cut it with a knife; so heavy 
it weighed you down as if worlds were piled 
upon you; so all-pervasive that it filled crea- 
tion for you. You felt that nowhere in the 
universe was there any voice or motion. 

“Suddenly that awesome silence was 
broken by the sound of a deep, full voice 
rolling over the black void like the billows of 
a great sea, directly in line with our guns. 
It was singing the old hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.’ I have heard that grand old 
music many times in circumstances which 
intensified its impressiveness, but never had 
it seemed so solemn as when it broke the still- 
ness in which we waited for the order to fire. 
Just as it was given there rang through the 
night the words: 


Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of thy wing. 
‘*“Ready—aim—fire to the lejt, boys,’ I 
said. 

“The guns were shifted, the volley that 
blazed out swerved aside, and that defenceless 
head was covered with the shadow of His 
wing.” 

A Federal veteran who had been listening 
looked up suddenly and, clasping the colonel’s 
hand, said: 

“IT remember that night, colonel, and that 
midnight attack which carried off so many 
of my comrades. I was the singer.”’ 

There was a second of silence; then ‘‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” rang across that banquet 
board as on that black night in 1864 it had 
rung across the lines at Bermuda Hundred. 


LA SALLE CORBELL PICKETT, 
In October Lippincott's. 


OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, FIRST OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD. 

We have established here, on this American 
continent, ‘‘The American Humane Education 
Society’’—the first society of its kind in the 
world. 

It has been authorized by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to hold a million dollars. 

It wants to send its missionaries into every 
State and Territory. 

It wants to form powerful ‘‘ Humane Soci- 
eties”’ in every State and Territory. 

It wants to form half a million of its ‘‘ Bands 
of Mercy” in American schools and Sunday 
schools and supply them gratuitously, or at 
bare cost, with the choicest humane literature. 


To do this it must attract the attention and 
approval of the American people. 

To do this it wants to flood this, whole 
country (1st) with ‘Black Beauty,” and (2d) 
with other publications of a similar kind. 

To do this it must undersell—even at a loss 
of thousands of dollars—all other publishers, 
who would simply advertise their personal 
business. 

There exist to-day: 

Cruelty in transportation of animals on the 
land. 

Cruelty in transportation of animals on the 
ocean, 

Cruelty in slaughterhouses, where millions 
die annually with unnecessary suffering. 

Cruelty on the plains, where hundreds of 
thousands die in winter, and sometimes in 
summer, of slow starvation. 

A thousand forms of cruelty to the horse— 
both in peace and war—and to other domestic 
animals. 

Cruelty in the seal fisheries. 

Cruelty to harmless and other wild animals. 

Cruelty in the killing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of useful and harmless birds—many of 
them mother birds with their nests full of young. 

Cruelty of unnecessary vivisection. 

All these are but fractions of a great whole, 
which can be effectively reached by no law or 
power [short of the Almighty] except by the 
power of humane education. 

Upon the success of “The American Hu- 
mane Education Society” [the first of its kind 
in the world], and similar societies which may 
follow it, is to depend, not only the protection 
of the lower races, but the elevation of the 
higher; the substitution of ballots for bullets; 
the prevention of crimes of violence; the dawning 
of the millennium. 

Under Divine Providence, the sending of 
“Black Beauty’ into every American home 


it} 
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may be an important step in the progress of 
the world’s humanity and civilization. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
AN IMPORTANT KIND LETTER FROM 
A GOOD FRIEND. 
My dear Mr. Angell: 


When I picked up a paper the other even- 
ing and saw all the money Mr. Parkman had 
left to various organizations it seemed to me 
too bad that so deserving a one as your Hu- 
mane Education Society should not have been 
down for $50,000, and I am forcibly impressed 
with the belief that it would be money well 
invested for you to employ some one as your 
personal representative with ability and 
address to devote his time to interviewing 
people of means with a view to having them 
give now or leave bequests to your Humane 
Education Society. A number of societies 
I know do this most successfully and the pop- 
ularity of your society and the splendid 
reputation you hold should be worth for all 
these years of your life work at least a million 
of dollars. It strikes me most forcibly that 
when the facts of your work are brought 
prominently in personal interview with men 
and women of wealth and humanity, they 
will respond generously to the appeal and 
gladly give of their means to increase and 
build up your magnificent work and encour- 
age you, and make your closing years, like the 
rays. of the setting sun, full of radiance and 
reward you as nothing else can do. I ama 
thorough believer in you and your work and 
I hope that now, in the evening of your life, 
you may be able to reach out into the hearts 
of mankind and bring forth a golden harvest, 
to endow and carry your work in years to 


| come on a broader scale not only for the 


| 


protection of animals but in teaching millions 
of children to be more kind and loving. 
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Receipts of the M. S. P. C. A. for September, 1908. 
Fines and witness fees, $241.10. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Geo. H. Torr, $10; Misses Stebbins, $8; Miss 
J. Fallon, $4; Miss E. C. Fallon, $4; Endeavor Band 
of Mercy, Jamaica Plain, $1.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. Andrew G. Pierce, Wm. Thornton, De La 
Granja, Miss F. C. Harrington, Mrs. G. W. W. 
Dove, Mrs. C. A. Kidder, Mrs. E. C. Ames, Miss 
S. N. Kittredge, Miss Mary R. Elliott, Mrs. E.S. E. 
Cote, Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Langdon E. Locke, Mrs. 
N. P. Houghton, Reid & Hughes, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Green. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. J. A. Brown, Charles M. Bent, D. D. McTag- 
gart, Mrs. E. B. Higgins, Mrs. A. J. Marshall, Mrs. 
J. P. Taylor, Mrs. G. P. Gardner, Charles U. Bell, 
Prof. W. H. Ryder, Mrs. S. A. Newcomb, K. N. 
Moses, ‘‘In memory of M. J. Jenness.” 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Miss L. M. Thurston, Mrs. A. C. Merrill, Miss 
Lucy A. Kimball, Mrs. Mary J. Perry, Mrs. H. W. 
Symmes, Miss Lucy B. Macdonald, Mrs. Charles H. 
Porter, A. J. Stevens, M.D., John J. Hickey, M.D., 
M. T. Field, M.D., A. B. Ferguson, M.D., P. L. 
Sanborn, M.D., Geo. E. Goss, A Friend, G. S. Hill, 
M.D., D. A. Maloney, M.D., W. C. Lyons, Chas. F. 
Norwood, E. B. Marston, M.D., Geo. E. Norton, 
M.D., W. C. Nickerson, A. A. French, T. Harlan 
Breed, J. W. Willis, M.D., S. P. Strickland, Miss 
H. S. Cousins, F. S. Keith, M.D., Mrs. C. F. Darling, 
Brewer & Co., G. E. Wesson, Mrs. Henry Ballard, 
Mrs. W. F. Stiles, Orlando E. Bickford, Wm. E. 
Putney, Dr. F. M. McMurray, G. M. Parks, H. L. 
Hayes, Mrs. M. Parkhill, Hamilton Mayo, Chas. L. 
Fairbanks, C. B. Sawin, Mrs. Betsy S. Fairbanks, 
Mrs. J. T. Gibson, Mrs. N. J. Bigelow, M. E. Kelsey, 
W. W. Barker, Rev. Henry Goddard, Wm. Stivers, 
C. L. Johnson, Mrs. Robert Burnett, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnard, F. E. Gleason, Miss C. R. Jackson, Master 
Tristram Shandy, Mrs. C. M. Simonds, Miss Sarah 
L. Sawyer, Mrs. C. A. Phelps, Mrs. M. E. Leach, 
H. W. Pearce, M. S. McCurdy, B. M. Allen, Mrs. 
E. F. Holt, W. L. Ropes, Miss M. S. Cheever, 
Walter Buck, Mrs. B. H. Hayes, Mrs. E. B. Welsch, 
Dr. Clement, J. E. Gale, Dr. MacDougal, Mrs. 
Kate F. Kimball, Rev. Chas. M. Driscoll, B. M. 
Sheridan, Mrs. F. H. Sillsbee, Dr. Chas. A. Frank, 
K. H. Tewksbury, Wm. O. Smead, Miss Mary E. 
Ordway, C. W. Partridge, S. W. Abbott, J. C. 
Walch, Miss E. Payne, John Kochisky, Mrs. Mary 
D. Merriam, Mrs. F. A. Pecanso, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Finucane, Mrs. Henry Griffin, F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., A. F. Ryder, H. W. Angier. 

Total, $217.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Miss Louise M. Foss, $12.50; Horace J. Craft, 
$4.50; Mrs. C. L. Harcourt, $4; Mrs. A. M. Ken- 
nedy, $2.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


B. E. Bothun, Mrs. E. L. Cunningham, R. H. 
Hassam, Miss K. Kipper, L. L. Woods, J. E. Bart- 
lett, H. A. Smith, Miss E. Wendel, Helen E. Cramer, 
Mary L. Wood. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Miss C. L. Dresser, H. J. Koeing, Miss L. M. 
Sweet, J. P. Lyon, J. W. M. Clark, Mrs. E. W. 
Shuler, Mrs. A. H. Knee, J. T. Dole, Miss J. R. 
Fuller, W. Baird, Miss C. B. McJenkins, Miss S. 
Batchelder, Miss E. Cheeseman, L. S. Simmons, 
P. J. Fay, Miss L. M. Borden, Mrs. G. E. Reed, Mrs. 
J. K. Weaver, Mary R. Tatum, Lydia H. Tatum, 
G. W. Thomason, G. W. Spencer, Helen Mahler, 
Mrs. G. W. Alexander, Miss C. Boyer, C. Evans, 
Mrs. L. M. Behrens, Mrs. N. F. Nye, Mrs. S. P. 
Berry, Miss L. Newton, J. A. Goggans, M.D., Mrs. 
L. D. Welsh, Jr., Carrie S. Loton, Miss D. R. 
Maertz, H. M. Parker, Miss J. M. Lang, Miss O. 
Kingsland, J. W. Cole, Miss M. Lyman, Miss R. W. 
Bessinger, A. Richardson. 

All others, $6.56. 

Total, $60.81. 

Sales of publications, $36.53. 

Total, $856.94. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society since last report. 

AN. Y. friend, $100; M. E. Book Rooms, Phila- 
delphia, $30; Miss M. M. Crockett, $25; York (Pa. ) 
Public Schools, $15; Oil City (Pa.) School District, 
$8.94; Miss Mary S. Hawley, $8; Athol (Mass. ) 
Public Schools, $6; W. P. Stearns, $5; Mrs. Mary R 
Richardson, $5; Miss Lena C. Labonta, $3.50: Miss 
Mary P. Bacon, $3; A. R. Larabee, $2.50; Miss Ellen 
Comstock, $2.50; Pittsfield (N. H.) School District, 
$2.50; Miss Fanny Alston, $2. 

Small sales of publications, $16.52. 


WHAT THOMAS A. EDISON SAYS. 

“Why, after years of watching the processes 
of nature, I can no more doubt the existence 
of an Intelligence that is running things than 
I do of the existence of myself. Take, for 
example, the substance water that forms the 
crystal known as ice. Now, there are hun- 
dreds of combinations that form crystals, 
and every one of them save that of ice sinks 
in water. Ice, I say, doesn’t. And it is 
rather lucky for us mortals, for if it had done 
so we would all be dead. Why? Simply 
because if ice sank to the bottom of rivers, 
lakes, and oceans as fast as it froze, those 
places would be frozen up and there would 

no water left. That is only one example 
out of thousands that to me prove beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that some vast Intelligence 
1s governing this and other planets.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

A very entertaining pamphlet is ‘Auto- 
biogra hical Sketches and Personal Recollec- 
tions,” by Geo. T. Angell, President of the 
American Humane Education Society. If 
any one wishes to learn how success can be 
won from the most difficult surroundings, 
he should read this valuable pamphlet. It 
contains, beside the record of a useful life, 
numerous articles from Mr. Angell’s pen on 
kindness to animals, the labor question, etc. 

—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 


A copy of the above is sent to all persons 
writing for it, postpaid, without charge. 

The last time Mr. Angell saw the late John 
Boyle O’Reilly, Mr. O'Reilly took down a 
copy of the above from a shelf over his table, 
and said, “‘ There, Angell, I always keep that 
on this shelf because I like to take it down 
occasionally and read it.” 


I count this to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God 
Lifting the Soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
J. G. HOLLAND. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
peer and magazine in America north of 

exico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

‘Bands of Mercy”’ through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. embers of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less‘than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Many sub- 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
— 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


- (German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) . paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish ) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 


For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts., 
Some ot New York’s 400, cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price ). 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
— Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paper 10 cts. 


poe ee Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 


Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

— sas 10 cents; one hundred, 25 
Bird by Geo. T. Angell . 
The Bell of ‘Atri, poem by Long- 

fellow, illustrated ‘ .50 i 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 

gether, or 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 P 
Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, 1 

cent each . 1.00 
Care of Horses .45 ‘ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 2 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell 4 .50 fa 
The Check. rein, by Geo. T. ‘Angell ‘ .60 a 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) 20 


The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides ) 


How to Kill Animals Humanely .00 
Service of Mercy 65 
Band of Mercy Inforn nation, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 

the whole, or .00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents, 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 
1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Conv ee of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


“ 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

8% Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERIC AN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Active Life .  . $100 00 Associate Annual 00 
Associate Life. 50 00 Branch . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . 1 09 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
A. 


SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annual = 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 1 
wg Annual . 10 00 Children’s . 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
ouR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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